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POSTWAR COLONIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


MPERIALISM, interpreted as the exploitation of backward and de- 
pendent peoples, has long been condemned and is now thoroughly 
discredited. 

The principle embodied in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, to the effect that “the well being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization” has been generally accepted. 
In this same Article the classification of dependent peoples, notably in 
Africa and the Pacific Islands, “according to the stage of the develop- 
ment of the people, the geographical situation of the territories, its eco- 
nomic condition, and other similar circumstances,” still holds good. 


The evidence of the acceptance by all the Colonial Powers of this 
standard of administration established by the Covenant is to be found 
in this following symposium. 


Wor_p Arrairs is gratified to be able to furnish the following state- 
ments which indicate the main lines of colonial policy adopted by the 
principal Colonial Powers. 


These statements demonstrate that all nations, whether independent 
or dependent, hold their territories and resources not merely for the 


welfare of their inhabitants, but subject to the supreme demands of 
international security and welfare. 


Puitiep MARSHALL BROWN 






































PROBLEM OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


By THE Hon. Francis B. SAYRE 
Diplomatic Adviser to the Director General of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


OR the building of the coming peace, one of the fundamental issues 

will be the problem of foreign rule over alien peoples. Shall the 
postwar world in Asia and in Africa be based on 19th century patterns 
or must we look for something different? 

The answer is clear. We are coming to see that the only possible 
foundation on which a peace that will last can be built is that of Chris- 
tian brotherhood; and this is as applicable to alien peoples as to home 
folks. Brotherhood allows no room for the exploitation of one people 
by another for the sake of selfish gain; it is incompatible with racial 









or national intolerance. | 
Ultimate autonomy for every subject race is the goal. “It has been 
our purpose in the past—and will remain our purpose in the future,” 
declared Secretary Hull, “to use the full measure of our influence to 
support attainment of freedom by all peoples who, by their acts, show ) 
themselves worthy of it and ready for it.” ‘ 
Clearly the problem of alien rule allows of no easy and quick solu- 
tion. The way of peace does not lie through the grant of immediate I 
independence to every subject people. When the United States assumed r 
the responsibility of sovereignty over the Filipino people in 1898 an a 
overnight grant of freedom to them would not have advanced the cause 
of peace. Our undertaking instead required the slow and arduous and c 
baffling task of preparing the Filipino people for ultimate autonomy. s 
For over 40 years Americans have labored at that task. Insofar as we a 
have succeeded, American ideals of liberty and democracy have gained r 
a foothold in Asia and we may hope, solid groundwork has been laid i 
there for stability and peace in the years to come. we 
What are the concrete directions in which we must move in the h 
coming peace treaty in dealing with the problem of alien rule? . 0 
In the first place, the 20th century method of approach must be ti 
fundamentally different from that of the past. The goal must be not 
exploitation for another country’s profit, but the preparation of an h: 
underprivileged people for self-development and self-rule. This means a ni 
task infinitely more adventurous and more difficult than 19th century D 
methods of imperialism. It means not how to extract natural wealth ce 
and trading profits from a backward people but how to build shoulder w 
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to shoulder with them schools and hospitals and roads and water sys- 
tems, how to improve their public sanitation and to reduce their death 
rate, how to raise their general standard of living, and, above all, how 
to stimulate and inspire in them the ability and the desire to build for 
themselves. 


In the second place, those undertaking the responsibility for alien 
rule in areas not yet ripe for self-government must work out with leaders 
of the subject race a forward-looking program, marking by definite steps 
the advance toward autonomy, and this program must be publicly 
declared. 

This involves progressively handing over to the subject people the 
responsibilities of government in one field after another; for the diffi- 
cult art of self-government can be learned in no other way except by 
trial and error, costly as that may be. The acid test of sincerity will 
be the implementation of such declarations by concrete action, which 
can not be too long delayed. The peace of the world depends on this 
implementation. 


In the third place, this progress toward autonomy must be sub- 
jected to international control, since the problem of alien rule is part 
of the problem of peace. 

No single formula for international control can be worked out ap- 
plicable to every area. Each presents a problem of its own. What we 
must achieve is an effective international control, exercised in such form 
as individual needs and conditions require. 

In the fourth place, provision must be made at the coming peace 
conference for absolute equality of commercial opportunity in all areas 
subject to alien rule. Non-discrimination with respect to tariffs and 
all trade barriers would mean, in the subject areas of the world, the 
removal of fundamental causes of conflict and warfare. It would be an 
immense step ferward. Accompanying these provisions looking toward 
economic freedom, steps should be taken to prevent economic strangle- 
holds. Tariffs in subject areas must not be manipulated for the benefit 
of the ruling race. Neither must the winning of autonomy be frus- 
trated by a growing economic dependence on the ruling people. 

In conclusion, we must not expect the problem of alien rule, which 
has torn the world for more than three centuries, to be mastered over- 
night. Neither will it be solved by mere machinery or organization. 
Doubtless the solution will come only gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly as part of the incoming tide of new world brotherhood. “The 
world is growing ready again for adventure.” 











FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY 


By RacuL AGLION 
Legal Counsellor to the French Delegation, Washington, D. C. 








































RANCE, the nation having the second largest colonial empire in the 

world, is the country bearing the largest responsibility in Africa. 

The territories administered by France on the Dark Continent may 
be divided into two separate and distinct parts: 1—‘White Africa.” 
2—“Black Africa.” 

The first of these parts is composed of three immense regions border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea. The population of these is highly 
evolved, and numbers: 6,250,000 inhabitants in Algeria; 2,600,000 in- 
habitants in Tunisia; 6,250,000 inhabitants in Morocco. 

“Black Africa,” much larger, more extensive and thickly popu- 
lated, has remained outside the sphere of western civilization. It is ) 
inhabited only by tribes whose evolution stems from the primitive 
Negrillo tribes (pygmies) and progresses to that of the different tribes 
of Bantus, people of industry and a certain degree of civilization. 

Each one of the territories of North Africa, Algeria, Tunisia and ‘ 
Morocco has a different administration. } 

Algeria, which is, geographically, almost a prolongation of France 





itself, has been organized since 1848 on the continental French plan, t 

and divided into three departments. The French people of Algeria n 
created an electoral body and have elected, until the present day, three 

senators and six deputies who sat in Parliament in Paris. te 

This year, Général de Gaulle in the name of the French Committee ti 

of National Liberation extended the right to vote to all Algerians, t 

P 


whether they be native French inhabitants or Arabs. 

Tunisia is a protectorate which was entrusted to France under the 
terms of the treaty of Bardo, May 12, 1881. The Bey of Tunis is its . 
political sovereign. He is aided by a French Resident General, repre- 
senting the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Morocco is a protectorate entrusted to France on August 7th, 1907 


by the International Act of Algezian. The Sultan is, at the same time, A 
the political ruler and the religious leader of Morocco. France is rep- = 
te 


resented in Morocco by a Resident General who is responsible to the 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. th 


—. . . . e ° 90 
The administration of territories under protectorate is carried on 


by the French in an indirect manner. This administration seeks to pro- 
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mote the evolution of the native population and pursues a policy tend- 


ing towards its moral, political and economic progress. 

The territories of “Black Africa” are composed of: French Equa- 
torial Africa, French West Africa, Cameroons, Somaliland, Madagascar 
and dependencies, Reunion Island. 

This immense empire has very ancient origins. French settlements 
were established in Senegal as far back as 1625. At the present time, 
that colony is composed of four communes, which elect a deputy who 
represents them in Paris. 

French Somaliland has been a French colony since March 11th, 
1862. Madagascar has been a French settlement since 1642, as has 
Reunion Island. Cameroons is a mandate entrusted to France by the 
League of Nations on August 20th, 1922. 

It is hardly necessary here to recall the essential principles of French 
colonization, which stand for the raising of the native’s standard of liv- 
ing, 
of view, and assimilating him into French civilization. This policy has 


working for his progress from both the moral and economic points 


been followed by administrators, pioneers, and missionaries sent by 
France to Africa. 

The loyalty of the African natives to France has remained unshaken 
and the fidelity of these colored Frenchmen to their mother country, 
has been particularly impressive during the present conflict. 

It is impossible to emphasize sufficiently the fact that since 1939 
there has been no uprising or rebellion of any kind on the part of the 
native populations of French colonies. 

In no French colonial territory has there been any sort of attempt 
to profit by the national disaster, from the loss of prestige of Metropoli- 
tan France, by the absence of a fleet and the disintegration of an army, 
to sieze by force any local independent status. “This loyalty,” Mr. 
Pleven, French Commissioner for Colonies, said, “never wavered nor 
failed in the most difficult circumstances. It persisted in spite of the 
interruption of communications, the stoppage of mails, the scarcity of 
manufactured goods, the absence of the Navy, and the reduced size of 
the Army. But the essential point is that this loyalty was not passive 
nor ignorant, fatalistic nor disillusioned; it was, and still is, anchored, 
rooted in an unshakable confidence in France and her future. More 
than that, this loyalty was never impaired by doubt, even when men were 
temporarily put in control whose slavery to Vichy changed them into 
the tools of a policy as opposed to the interests and wishes of the 
populations as to those of the French people.” 

The natives in all the Free French Territories have made a great 
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contribution to the war effort of the Allies. They have, under fire of 
disaster, manifested their unwavering desire to continue to belong to 
the great community of French families. 

The patriotism of colored French people was particularly remark- 
able in the Tchad region. Governor Eboue, a Negro born in Guiana, 
the only Negro Governor of the French colonies, was the first, and over 
a long period of time, the only one to rally to the cause of Fighting 
France and to enter the conflict on the side of the democracies. The 
importance of the role played by the Tchad in this war is considerable. 
It will one day be recognized that, without the support of the Tchad and 
in turn that of French Equatorial Africa, the entire defense system of 
the Allies in Africa would have broken down. The Germans and Italians 
would have then been in a position easily to follow up their victories 
through to the Center of West Africa. 

Governor Eboue is not only a great patriot. He is also a colonial 
administrator of highest order, and his ideas on the system of adminis- 
tration to be applied to native inhabitants of French colonies are truly 
revolutionary. In a most remarkable circular printed November 8th, 
1941, he says: 

“The native has behavior, laws, and a mother country which are not 
ours. We will not contribute to his welfare—either according to the 
principles of the French Revolution, which is our revolution, or by 
applying the Napoleonic Code, which is our code—by substituting our 
officials for his chiefs, because our officials will think for him but not 
like him. . . . The colony is made up of two stable elements. French 
sovereignty and native authority issuing from the soil itself. Adminic- 
trators are the representatives of French sovereignty. Chiefs are the 
holders of local authority. Respect and obedience are due to the former 
because of their functions, to the latter because of their birth. . . . Cer- 
tainly the education of the chiefs should be the principal objective of 
our activity. This education, guided by a clear idea of the native spirit 
and an exact conception of the relations which unite the chiefs and the 
administrators, will enable us little by little to clarify the situation and 
raise it to a level which will give us in return what we have a right to 


expect.” 

Of recent date, the French Committee of National Liberation held 
an important conference in Brazzaville, to discuss African matters. 

The work of this conference started on January 31, 1944, under 
the presidency of M. René Pleven, Commissioner of Colonies. The first 
questions before the Council were: European immigration into Africa 
and its role in colonial territories, native labor, raising of salaries, 
situation of women and children, organization of a corps of inspectors 
to oversee native labor, the establishment of laws against the various 
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forms of polygamy, modification of the dowry system and the different 
native matrimonial regulations, accession to French citizenship by 
natives having reached a certain stage of evolution, functioning of native 
justice, establishment of a legal code—especially in penal matters. 

The study of questions of social hygiene and public health was even 
more important, since it concerned the putting into practice of medical 
methods permitting the treatment en masse, village by village, zone by 
zone, of such African diseases as yellow fever, sleeping sickness, etc. 

Finally, the last meeting of the conference was devoted to the study 
of a particularly important political situation. The question before the 
assembly was that of providing for the participation of the African in 
the political life of the entire French community. 

Thus, the study projects may be outlined as: 

1.—Representation of all the colonies in the French Parliament, on 
the same great principle as the representation in France proper. 

2.—Creation of a Colonial Assembly, sitting side by side with the 
French Government and the Chambers of Deputies, called upon to give 
its advice on all affairs interesting the overseas territories of France, and 
having a purely consultative role. 

3.—Creation of a larger Federal Assembly, composed of both metro- 
politan and colonial representatives and possessing deliberative powers 
on all matters of a Federal character. 

The broad outlines of what will be French colonial policy were 
drawn at Brazzaville. They consist, above all, in decentralization in so 
far as administrative and political affairs are concerned and, by contrast, 
centralisation in economic and technical matters. The political plans 
brought by the French colonial Conference at Brazzaville were so ad- 
vanced and so liberal that similar methods of colonial policy were gen- 
erally accepted months later at the important International Labor Con- 
ference which took place in Philadelphia on April 18, 1944. 





BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 


By Sir BERNARD BouRDILLON 
Governor of Uganda (1932-35) and of Nigeria (1935-43) 


FRENCHMAN, speaking of the French Colonies as a whole will 

frequently use the expression “France Outre-Mer” or “Overseas 
France.” If you were to use the expression “Overseas Britain” to an 
Englishman he would probably think that you were referring to the 
Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man. It might perhaps 
occur to him that you were using a very unsuitable expression to de- 
scribe those Dominions that have a mainly British population. It would 
certainly never occur to him that you could be speaking of the African, 
West Indian or Far Eastern Colonies (such, for instance, as Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria, Kenya and Tanganyika, Bechuanaland, Malta, 
Mauritius or Jamaica and the Bahamas). 

This article does not attempt to compare the merits of the two sys- 
tems, both of which have their weak points as well as their merits, but 
the difference in outlook is fundamental, and a full realization of this 
basic difference may help toward a better understanding of British 
Colonial policy. 

From the international aspect, the French Colonial Empire (exclud- 
ing mandated territories) has been surrounded by a high tariff wall 
and treated as a semi-closed economic enclave. The great majority of 
the trade, both import and export, of the French Colonies is normally 
with metropolitan France. From the middle of the last century until 
after the war of 1914-1918 the British Colonial dependencies on the 
other hand were under the “open-door” regime. The three African de- 
pendencies affected by the Congo Basin agreements of 1885 still are 
under this regime, and such preferences as now exist in the other Colo- 
nies are not on a really high tariff basis and these territories are not, 
in any effective sense, a “protected” area for British trade, though the 


political connection, naturally and inevitably, forms a close commercial 


bond. 

Before the present war, the British Colonies sent nearly half (48 
per cent) of their exports to foreign countries and took just under a 
quarter of their imports from Great Britain. In 1938, Britain’s imports 
from her Colonies represented only 814 per cent of her total imports, 
while, in the same year 8 per cent of the total imports of the U. S. A. 
came from British Colonies. In the economic circumstances of the 
British Colonies an open-door regime is of clear advantage to them, 
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provided that a reasonable number of other doors are open. Whether, 
after this war, the door will be opened more widely or closed more 
tightly depends upon broader issues, the settlement of which does not 
lie with Britain’s Government alone. 

The word “assimilative” aptly describes the French system. It is 
not easy to find a single word which will as aptly fit the British system; 
“individualist” is perhaps as good as any other, and it would be well 
to remember that this system, like the British constitution itself, is not 
the result of carefully elaborated theories, but of an attitude of mind. 

In so far as the domestic economy of the Colonies is concerned, 
the outstanding result of this jndividualist poliey has been that they 
have from the outset been regarded, potentially or actually, as self- 
supporting units. This has been to the benefit of the richer Colonies, 
which have, of course, never been expected to make any contribution 
to the British Imperial exchequer (though some of them have made 
voluntary contributions towards Imperial defense), but it has not been 
so beneficial to the poorer, purely agricultural territories, which have 
been expected to stand on their own feet. They have, of course, received 
assistance, and generous assistance, when they have been unable to 
do so. 

In the early days really considerable grants-in-aid were given, and 
even between 1921 and 1943 a sum of about $152,000,000 (or nearly 4 
per cent of total Colonial revenues) came from the pockets of Britain’s 
taxpayers. This is exclusive of much larger sums paid out in respect of 
the mandated territories of Iraq, Palestine and Trans-Jordan. But these 
grants were given, not for the positive purpose of assisting planned 
development, but for the negative purpose of meeting budget deficits, 
and Colonial governments have regarded it as their duty to remove the 
necessity for such grants as soon as possible. 

In 1940 (at a time when the British Empire was nearer extinction 
than ever before) an Act was passed which completely changed the 
whole outlook. The Colonial Development and Welfare Act made pro- 
vision for the expenditure of up to $20,000,000 a year for the next 
ten years on development and social welfare in the Colonies, and an 
additional $2,000,000 a year was provided for research. The importance 
of this Act lies in the definite abandonment of the old policy of indi- 
vidual self-sufficiency. 

It is, of course, hoped that in time all British Colonies will be self- 
supporting at a reasonably high standard of living, but it has now been 
definitely recognized that until this becomes possible it is the duty of 
Britain’s taxpayers to provide funds which will assist the poorer Colo- 
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nies to develop themselves and to improve their standard of living. It 
has been made quite clear that if $20,000,000 a year is not enough 
Parliament will be asked to make further provision. Shortage of men 
and material and preoccupation with the war has prevented full use 
being made of the money now available, but plans have been and are 
being laid, and many grants have been given, particularly in the West 
Indies, where a special Commission is in charge of economic and social 
development. 

It is perhaps in the political sphere that the difference in outlook 
between France and Britain has been most marked. Algeria is actually 
a province of metropolitan France, and other Colonies send deputies to 
the French parliament. Britain’s attitude, on the other hand, has always 
been to regard the Colonies as separate entities, and to hand over to 
their inhabitants an ever-increasing share in the management of their 
own affairs until such time as they attain to responsible self-government. 

Apart from Southern Rhodesia, which has attained to the end of 
responsible Government, Ceylon is the Colony which has advanced 
furthest along the road. Ministers are chosen by a body elected on an 
adult suffrage basis, and responsible self-government after the war has 
been promised. Many of the legislatures in the West Indies have con- 
siderable power over the executive, particularly in the sphere of finance, 
but it will probably be more interesting to examine the position in 
Nigeria, by far the largest British Colony from the point of view of 
population, and one of the newest. 

It should be remembered that the greater part of Nigeria has been 
under effective administration for less than fifty years, that the appall- 
ing massacres and human sacrifices of Benin took place only forty-seven 
years ago, and that, at the beginning of the present century, slave-raid- 
ing was rife in Northern Nigeria. Now the whole business of local ad- 
ministration is in the hands of indigenous bodies known as “Native 
Authorities.” 

Each Native Authority has its own treasury (financed from the tax 
which the Native Authority itself collects) and its own estimates, which 
have to be approved by the Governor. The Native Authorities vary in 
nature from a Mahommedan Emir, with two million subjects, to a vil- 
lage council dealing with a few hundred people. The system is highly 
elastic, in that the duties of the Authority can be varied in accordance 
with its capacity, as can the extent of interference by the British Ad- 
ministrative Officer, whose duties are to give guidance and advice. The 
extent to which the more advanced Native Authorities can manage their 
affairs with a minimum of such guidance has been well evinced during 
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this war, when the shortage of British officers has been acute. 

It is also Britain’s declared Colonial policy to employ in Africa as 
many Africans as possible in the central departments, clerical and other 
subordinate posts in particular being entirely filled by Africans. All 
this affords an excellent training for higher and wider responsibilities, 
but what, it may be asked, has already been done to give the African 
a share in shaping, as opposed to executing, policy? Sole responsibility 
rests in the Governor, subject to the control of Britain’s Colonial Secre- 
tary of State. But he is advised by an Executive Council, and if he does 
not follow the advice of the majority of this council, he has to inform 
the Secretary of State and give his reasons. 

There are now two unofficial African members on this Council. 
There are also a number of Africans on the Legislative Council. It is 
clear that where the Executive is irremovable it must have the power, 
in emergency, to pass what laws it considers necessary. The Legislative 
Council therefore, though a true legislature in form, is in fact only an 
advisory body, because the Governor can always get his own way by 
commanding the official vote, which is in the majority. In actual fact 
he has not done so in Nigeria for at least fifteen years, and the views . 
expressed by unofficial members are given great weight, proposed legis- 
lation being frequently withdrawn or amended in accordance with 
their wishes. Their position is particularly strong in financial measures, 
as all these have to be submitted to the Finance Committee, which con- 
sists of all the unofficials, with one official in the chair. 

Although the Governor has the power to issue a special warrant for 
expenditure, it is a fact that, in Nigeria, for the last fifteen years at any 
rate, all expenditure of the taxpayer’s money by the central government 
has received the prior sanction of an unofficial majority in which Afri- 
cans are in a large majority. Of the Africans in quesiton, four are 
elected, the remainder nominated by the Governor. But their names 
are suggested by various native bodies, and these suggestions are al- 
ways accepted. 

In spite of this, voices are not wanting, either in British Colonial 
newspapers or among students and others in Britain and the United 
States, to complain that the rate of progress is much too slow. It must 
not be forgotten that, in the West African Colonies, there is a small class 
of the population which, through close contact with British influences, 
has developed to a stage far beyond the rest of the population. These 
voices belong to them. That they deserve and should have a great place 
in the political institutions of their country is undeniable. But it is 
equally undeniable that their interests are not always those of the 
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majority of the people, and what is being aimed at by Britain is the 
government of the majority by themselves, not the government of the 


majority by a small group. 













COLONIAL POLICY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


By Apriaan J. BaRNouW 
Columbia University, Department of Germanic Languages 










OLLAND’S policy in the East Indies during the past few decades 

has striven to strike a balance between the universal trend in Far 
Eastern affairs towards westernization and the desirability of preserving 
native ways and institutions. The Dutch have shown an intelligent respect 
for Indonesian culture and tradition, which is not always shared by the 
natives themselves. Jurisdiction, for instance, is twofold, Europeans 
being subject to the Dutch code, Indonesian administration of justice 
in the territories outside of Java and Madura being either in the name 
.of the native self-government or according to the Adat, or customary 
law, and since this native jurisdiction is not dispensed in the name of the 
Queen, native court verdicts are not subject to revision by the Supreme 
Court. There are native leaders who call this meticulous preservation 
of a special native code an insult to native pride and self-respect. 

But if you should propose, on the strength of this native plea for 
equal treatment of all racial groups, that the Indonesian village com- 
munes admit Arabs, Chinese, and Dutchmen as members on an equal 
footing with the native villagers, these same critics of discrimination 
would strongly object. The Hollanders know from long experience 
that it is a ticklish task to give an equitable administration to these 
peoples without hurting their sensibilities. 

The desire among Indonesian intellectuals for equal treatment of 
natives and Europeans alike makes them critical of legislation that aims 
at the protection of native interests. All arable land, under East Indies 
law, is the inalienable property of the Indonesian population. The 
native owners cannot sell it; European or Chinese planters can acquire 
the use of it only by renting it. In this way the native tiller of the soil 
is protected against his own gullibility and lack of foresight. No mis- 
sionary need teach him Christ’s lesson, “Take no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” He 
finds sufficient unto the day the evil thereof, and does not guard him- 
self against the evil of the day after. He would readily sell his land for 
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badly needed cash if the government did not step in to safeguard his 
future welfare. 

Official concern for the preservation of much that is indigenous often 
interferes with the tendency, also government fostered, toward unifica- 
tion. The Malay archipelago, with its countless islands, presents a be- 
wildering diversity in language, tradition, and level of culture. The 
political horizon of the overwhelming majority of the native people is 
the limit of the village commune. Inhabitants of different islands are 
strangers to each other. There would be no cohesion between the scat- 
tered parts of this vast island realm were it not for the Netherlands 
administration that holds them together. The tendency to create unity 
out of that diversity is, of course, inherent in that administration, but 
the process of unification is crossed and retarded by the Hollander’s 
innate tolerance and respect for that which is precious to others. Much 


patience and a talent for compromise are needed to work out an admin- 


istrative system that combines the utmost of necessary unity with pres- 
ervation of what is best in local practice. But the Dutch possess both, 
and turned them to good use in devising a government machinery that 
made the whole function satisfactorily without destroying the identity 
of its component parts. If the Japanese have replaced it by one of their 
own making, they must have found it difficult to devise one of equal 
efficiency. 

It is a system that aims at training the people in the practices of 
western democracy and educating them for self-government. In 1903 
a law was passed that provided for the decentralization of administra- 
tive functions in Java and other sufficiently advanced parts of the archi- 
pelago. Local and provincial bodies were set up which gave the people 
an opportunity to take part, through their spokesmen, in the govern- 
ment of provinces, districts, and towns. The provincial councils have 
charge of public works, public health, native education, and local legis- 
lation. The principle of self-rule, thus established, was subsequently 
extended to the central government. In 1916 a Volksraad, or People’s 
Council, was set up which in its incipient stage was merely an advisory 
body to be consulted by the Governor General on a number of specified 
subjects. But its powers were, in course of time, expanded to such an 
extent that the islands, at the time of the Japanese invasion, enjoyed a 
fair measure of legislative autonomy. Its constitution does not assure 
to the Hollanders a majority over their Indonesian fellow members. 
Twenty-five of its sixty members are Dutch, thirty are natives, and five 
foreign Orientals, a term under which the law groups Chinese and Arab 
residents. And after the war, the number of Indonesian members will 
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be raised in both the Volksraad and the provincial councils, so that in 
future the native element will have an absolute majority. The Volks- 
raad was also given the right of budget making, subject, however, to the 
approval of the Netherlands legislature. The executive power belonged 
to the Governor General, who relied for advice on the Raad van Indié, 
or Council of the Indies, and for aid on the Council of Department 
Heads, a kind of cabinet of Ministers. In these executive organs Indo- 
nesians functioned side by side with Europeans. Even the highest posi- 
tions were open to them. The Department of Education, amongst oth- 
ers, has more than once been entrusted to a Sudanese, and the Council 
of the Indies, the highest among all government agencies, always re- 
served at least one of its five seats for an Indonesian member. 

The Netherlands Indies government has been in abeyance since the 
occupation of Java by the Japanese. The Governor General was taken 
prisoner and is being detained on the island of Formosa, and his sub- 
stitute, Dr. Hubertus van Mook, has functioned as Minister of Colonies 
in the Netherlands government in London. Minister of Colonies is an 
anomalous title, since the Constitution does not recognize the existence 
of Dutch colonies. Its revision of 1922 differed from the text of 1887 
in that the word colonies, wherever it occurred in the latter, was re- 
placed by the names of the territories in question, the Netherlands In- 
dies, Surinam, and Curacao. And Queen Wilhelmina, broadcasting from 
London on the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor, outlined the establish- 
ment of a postwar Netherlands Commonwealth comprising four co- 
equal units, to wit, Holland, and the three overseas territories which 
the previous Constitution termed colonies. When the Queen, on July 14, 
1942, addressed a gathering of some four thousand Hollanders in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, she concluded her moving speech 
with the cry, “Leve het Rijk!” The New York papers told their readers 
that this meant, “Long live the country!” But that rendering did not do 
justice to Her Majesty’s intention. “Long live the Realm!” is its exact 
equivalent. For her words proclaimed the unity of the Kingdom in 
Europe with the overseas territories in the Far East and America, and 
expressed the Queen’s conviction that, in spite of the political severance 
of its component parts by the violence of ruthless invaders, that unity is 
unimpaired, since it endures in the strong feeling of cohesion in the 
hearts of all citizens of the realm. 

This oneness, outlasting the rupture inflicted by external forces, was 
given practical expression when, on June 8, 1942, an Extraordinary 
Advisory Council was constituted in London, whose sixteen members 
included four representatives of the East Indies, one of Curagao, one of 
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Surinam, and ten of Holland. In other words, this is a Council of the 
Realm called to advise Her Majesty’s government on all affairs relating 
to its parts in Europe, Asia, and America. There was need for the 
establishment of such a body. For the government in London rules, 
through force of circumstance, by Royal Decree, there being no parlia- 
ment that can pass on legislative proposals initiated by the government. 
The Council is not, of course, a substitute for that missing branch of 
the government. It is a makeshift device for easing the heavy load of 
responsibility now resting upon ministers who must dispense with the 
guidance once drawn by them from parliamentary debate. The full 
responsibility remains theirs, but it is borne with a firmer spine and a 
freer heart in the knowledge that the best informed minds of the four 
parts of the realm have approved of their actions. 

The Minister of Colonies has been responsible for the formulation of 
plans for the re-establishment of the Dutch administration in the East 
Indies. That reconstruction is beset with difficulties. First of all, the 
number of competent officials available is limited, since the large ma- 
jority of the trained personnel has been imprisoned by the Japanese, 
and the cohesion between those who are still free is impaired by their 
dispersal over three continents. For some of them are in Australia, 
others in London and New York, and a fourth group is stationed in 
British India. The provisional government will start functioning under 
a Lieutenant Governor General, as soon as any area liberated by Allied 
action is in need of a civil administration. It is stationed, for the time 
being, in Australia, so as to be as near as possible to the Malay Archi- 
pelago. It was from there that the group of Netherlands Indies officials 
came who accompanied the armed forces that recaptured Hollandia. 
The population greeted their liberators with the waving of Dutch flags, 
as if they were anxious to assure them that they welcomed the return of 
the Dutch administration. 

Even after the complete cessation of hostilities the conditions created 
by the war will continue to obstruct the full application of the Constitu- 
tion and the Indies Administration Act. Emergency powers will there- 
fore have to be given to the Lieutenant Governor General. He will pro- 
claim by ordinance which measures introduced by the Japanese shall 
be null and void, and which shall be maintained either in whole or in 
part. Short shrift will be made, in any case, of all those that conflict 
with the principles which have guided, and will continue to guide, the 
policies of the Indies government. These principles are: (1) that the 
territorial unity of the East Indies must be maintained; (2) that the na- 
tive heads must remain in power whom the government has recog- 
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nized or appointed as the immediate rulers of their peoples; (3) that 
the Indonesian population has an inalienable right to the ownership of 
the soil; (4) that all of her Majesty’s subjects, irrespective of their race, 
are eligible to civil positions; (5) that the government takes continuous 
care of public education with due respect for everyone’s religious con- 
victions; (6) that the government abstains from all interference with 
judicial matters where interference is not permitted under the Indies 
Administration Act. 

The economic policy that has been followed during the past two 
decades will be resumed in the post-war period. It aimed at securing 
to the native tiller of the soil a larger share of the ultimate proceeds 
from his labor, at raising the price of primary products to parity with 
other commodities, at improving the wage scale by the fixing of mini- 
mum wages, and at lowering the tax burden of the masses by raising the 
corporations profit tax and the income tax on the highest incomes. The 
over-population of Java will have to be relieved by the systematic emi- 
gration of workers and their families to other parts of the archipelago, 
especially to Sumatra. Industrialization was introduced during the 
past decade and will be extended still further in the future, so that the 
sources of native income be diversified and employment created for a 
greater number of workers. [Illiteracy is being fought successfully by 
the spread of primary education, and a government Bureau for popular 
literature, which was set up in 1910, has published and will continue to 
publish native texts and translations of western fiction in the principal 
native languages, so that those who have learned to read shall have the 
means to practise the newly-acquired art. 

Scrupulous respect for religious connections has always been a 
characteristic feature of the Dutch administration. The Frenchman 
Bousquet, in his book “A French View of the Netherlands Indies,” has 
criticized the Dutch for allowing the Moslems to foster and cultivate 
their own laws, customs, and traditions, instead of transmitting social 
institutions from Holland to Java and the other islands. “The superi- 
ority of their own institutions leaves them indifferent,” he said. But 
that is not the reason. Not indifference for what belongs to themselves, 
but respect for what is precious to others dictated that policy, and will 
dictate it in the future. 

The same delicate feeling explains the Dutch policy with regard to 
the missions. The government furnishes no opposition to the spread 
of Islam, nor is any authorization needed to preach it. But Christian 
missionaries must obtain a special license before they can undertake 
their ministry. Why this leniency towards the Moslems? asked 
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M. Bousquet. For a very good reason. The large majority of the Indo- 
nesian peoples are Moslems, and from their point of view Christianity 
is an alien intruder. The Dutch may dislike and even detest many fea- 
tures of the Mohammedan religion, but they will consistently defend the 
Moslem’s right to believe as he does. And this impartiality and fair- 
ness is the secret, I believe, of their success as colonizers. 





DUTCH COLONIAL POLICY 


By Her Majesty Queen WILHELMINA, THE NETHERLANDS 


Extract from an address delivered December 6, 1942 


In previous addresses I announced that it is my intention, after the 
liberation, to create the occasion for a joint consultation about the 
structure of the Kingdom and its parts in order to adapt it to the 
changed circumstances. . . 

I visualize, without anticipating the recommendations of the future 
conference, that they will be directed towards a commonwealth in which 
the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and Curacao will participate, with 
complete self-reliance and freedom of conduct for each part regarding 
its internal affairs, but with the readiness to render mutual assistance. 

It is my opinion that such a combination of independence and col- 
laboration can give the Kingdom and its parts the strength to carry fully 
their responsibility, both internally and externally. 





BELGIAN COLONIAL POLICY 


By ALBERT DE VLEESCHAUWER 
Minister of Colonies 


(From a Report published by the Belgian Information Center, 
New York City.) 


EFORE the present war, some countries still believed in the idea 
of the expansion of the mother country, a belief which was re- 
sponsible for the greater part of colonial enterprise. 

This need for expansion, or desire for “vital space,” was still char- 
acteristic of certain nations up to the eve of the present war. For them 
the popular way of procuring colonies still consisted in a recourse to 
arms by which a country was taken from its natural, if primitive, in- 
habitants or from a weaker colonial power. The procedure was re- 
sponsible for the shameful war on Abyssinia. The idea, even now, is 
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doubtless not completely dead. Where it survives, it is probably being 
discussed in secret and with a sense of shame, for the general opinion of 
the United Nations is that such a procedure can no longer be tolerated. 

Opinions have changed, and now even the word “colony” has grown 
almost unbearable to some people. The word implies a dependence, a 
negation of human freedom and of human equality that is distasteful. 

* * * 

If the word “colony” is displeasing, the various tongues are adept 
enough to find a more agreeable term. But the fact remains that there 
are still regions in the world which are in the colonial stage of their 
evolution, and any termination of this stage would throw the people 
of these regions back into the barbarism from whence they came. 
bringing about a disastrous regression in their steps toward civilization. 

A colony is not—or rather, is no longer and can no longer be— 
a territory which its conquerors regard as their personal property, to 
be kept for their own, egoistic interests. A colony is still less a posses- 
sion that other conquerors can covet and steal from its rightful guardian 
who has assumed responsibility for it. 

To colonize is to bring civilization to primitive peoples who have 
hitherto been unable to emerge by their own means from the stage of 
barbarism in which they have stagnated for centuries. Colonization is 
a work, a great work in the service and interest of the primitive popula- 
tions of which the colonizer has taken charge. 

But why this particular colonizer and not another who would seek 
to displace him? This can be answered by the historic origin of the 
territory’s occupation. This occupation should have been marked by 
activity beneficial to the native population, and only the positive or 
negative results of this activity can form a reasonable basis of judgment 
for those interested in the welfare of colonial peoples. 

* * ” 

Conscious of her responsibilities as a colonial power, Belgium has 
striven, and strives today, to ameliorate the lives and conditions of 
the native inhabitants by developing the moral, social and material 
well-being of both individuals and groups and organizing the great 
expanse of the country materially and economically. 

* ” * 

The work of civilization is obviously greatly dependent on the edu- 
cation of the native. This is an essential part of the colonizer’s work. 

When bringing education to a primitive people, one cannot begin 
by founding universities on the European style. 

In the Belgian Congo where a start from scratch was made not 
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so very long ago, the main concern is the establishment of primary 
education. 
* * % 

The educational progress of the Congo is constant, and efforts at 
improvement are continually being made. It is generally admitted that 
in no other African colony is education as widespread. 

* * % 

The organization of public life, the participation of the native, first 
in his country’s administration and later in his own government is 
wthout doubt the first duty of a colonizer. It is the framework necessary 
to the whole. 

How Belgium organized its white administration in the Congo is 
perhaps of less interest than whether or not, as has been said and writ- 
ten recently, the natives of the Congo are participating in the adminis- 
tration. 

The fact is that the natives are associated with their own adminis- 
tration and with their own laws when they follow their customs of tribal 
life. And when they leave their ancestral homes to live a more indi- 
vidualistic life in new centers, they are given an appropriate form of 
self-administration. 

Conforming to the conception that colonization must be made in the 
interest of the natives, the Belgians intend to pursue progressively the 
emancipation of their native people. By emancipation is meant the 
chance of conducting themselves independently of the mother country. 
But the Belgians believe that a durable autonomy must begin from the 
bottom, that is to say the education of the small cells of colonial terri- 
tory. The natives have been accustomed to live with their tribes under 
the complete domination of their chiefs who had their own conception, 
shared by their subjects, of a sort of “jus fruendi, utendi et abutendi” 
of their people and possessions, beyond the meaning of the Latin expres- 
sion as it is known to us. 

Throughout the Congo these tribal organizations have been adapted 
as native administrative cells. Each cell has its chief who has had to 
be taught—and upon occasion is still being taught—that he exercises 
authority for the members of the tribe, that these members are not his 
property and that the possessions of the tribe and its taxes are quite 
apart from his own property. These were revolutionary ideas for the 
natives and especially so for ancient chiefs. 

The chief has his own council. He and his counsellors are selected 
according to their own customs. In principle the white authority does 
not interfere except in unusual cases where custom could not be applied. 
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The European authority inducts the chief in a solemn ceremony during 
which he is recognized by his people and receives his emblems of office. 

The various tribes have their own levies which are used in the 
general interest of their territory. At one time a number of districts 
had a considerable excess of income, and it was decided to use this 
excess to aid the less fortunate tribes—the richer ones lending a hand 
to the poorer. 

The natives also administer their own laws. Justice is meted out 
by native tribunals according to their tribal law. The designated judges 
cannot, however, apply customs which are contrary to public order; 
neither can they enforce customs which contravene legislature brought 
about in the interest of native welfare. Native tribunals can also some- 
times sit on cases where the written law must be applied. 

* * * 

There is one last and important aspect of colonial policy, one which 
goes beyond the native and concerns the world. 

Lord Lugard, that great colonial and co-spirit of the Lyauteys and 
the Van Vollenhovens who made Nigeria into a peaceful, prosperous 
and civilized territory in the twenty years from 1903 to 1923, expressed 
himself thus in his book, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa: 
“The colonial powers have their task as trustees on the one hand for 
the advancement of the subject races and on the other hand for the 
development of material resources for the benefit of mankind.” This 
primordial “duty to promote the well-being (economic, social and politi- 
cal) of the native population of a colony” has been carried out in the 
Congo. “But,” Lord Lugard continues, “there is another and second 
duty, which is that of promoting the well-being of the world at large 
and humanity in general (because the world at large and humanity in 
general must be regarded as a beneficiary of the trust), and of doing 
so by developing the resources of dependencies with a view to their 
full and free enjoyment by the general comity of mankind.” 

In agreement with Lord Lugard on the principle of “Indirect Rule 
Policy,” the Belgian Government also agrees with him on what he calls 
the second duty of the colonizer, to make the natural resources of his 
territory available to the entire world. 

This second duty is being executed by an “open-door policy” which 
has been defined as “the policy of the free development of the material 
resources of colonies for the common benefit.” In other words, it is 
for the benefit of mankind that the material resources of colonial terri- 
tories should be freely available to all, and that all should have access 
to the supplies they furnish and the markets they afford. 
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Metropolitan Belgium is favored neither by a priority on the Congo’s 
exports or imports nor with any privilege in its trade. This system has 
greatly profited the Congo and increased its development. And up to 
the present no better colonial economic theory has been found to re- 
place it. The war obviously prevents its operation because of reasons 


that need no comment. 
ai os + 


At this moment the Congo is taking part with all its strength in 
the war effort of Belgium and the United Nations. The Africans are 
as interested as the Belgians—if not more so—in -the final victory of 
liberty and right in the world. The Congolese would have little to ex- 
pect from the followers of race ideology, and they know it. 

Not much has been said of the future and yet it is of the future 
that all sensible people think and about which too many people, not 
always competent, talk. 

Before working out any postwar plans, an examination should be 
made of some of the ideas which have recently been projected. 

One formula proposes the autonomy of colonial peoples in the 
shortest possible time. Reaffirming that colonization is carried out in 
the interest of the native population and must allow its progressive 
emancipation, it would nevertheless be dangerous to act against nature 
by upsetting an evolution which tends to bring the native from the stone 
age to the contemporary world. Evidence shows that in general the 
Negroes of Central Africa are far from the political maturity necessary 
to permit them to take advantage of any proffered independence. 

In many colonial countries, peace, justice and medical care are only 
assured because of the presence of a European authority. A white with- 
drawal from the Congo would be followed by complete anarchy, and 
the absence of an organized police force would be the signal for dis- 
orders. The role of colonizer carries a responsibility that cannot lightly 





be cast off. 

A second plan recently advocated is the placement of colonies under 
an international administration. 

There is probably no advised colonial who could seek to divide 
the responsibility of creating a colony. When parents, who form a 
single unit, educate their child, their love and authority are one and 
are applied to the best interests of the child. When the father and 
mother are disunited, the child’s upbringing suffers by consequence. 
The natives are children, something of children whom a parent loves 
and for whose well-being he strives. Condominion can hardly be a good 
influence for the native. 

Finally, a third formula for the administration of colonies has been 
put forward, i.e., the establishment of regional colonial councils. It is 
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easy to mention fields of action on which neighboring colonies could 
agree. In the fight against tropical diseases and against plagues which 
afflict a particular region, common measures are taken by the various 
countries concerned and are coordinated with the efforts of their neigh- 
bors. Similarly, where transport is concerned, it is natural that an 
understanding be reached to make communications better and more 
efficient. Beyond this, it is difficult to imagine any decisions of a wider 
nature that may exclude the mother country as well as the rest of the 
outside world. 

The African colonies, generally speaking, do not have sufficient 
economic power or political authority to decide on their own status. 

And if the regional entente should aspire to isolation from the rest 
of the world, it would constitute a retrogression from the ideal of 
healthy internationalism towards which the United Nations are moving. 


PORTUGAL’S COLONIAL POLICY: SOME 
DIRECTIVES - 


By Jodo A. pe BIANCHI 
Ambassador of Poriugal to the United States 





DDRESSING the Portuguese National Assembly on November 28, 
1938, the President of the Republic, General Carmona, described 
a visit he had just paid to parts of the Portuguese Empire and said that 
everywhere he had had the feeling that he “was at homie, since the 
conditions of life and the atmosphere introduced by the Portuguese re- 
call Portugal at every step.” He then added: “The Portuguese overseas 
provinces entered into the possession of the nation at the cost of the 
toil and suffering and blood of the Portuguese, and . . . in none of these 
territories, nor in others now ruled by other countries, was there any 
government or civilization when we took possession. What exists there 
today is our own creation, and having won them at such a cost of lives 
and material sacrifices, having worked them and civilized them with 
such devotion, we do not value them in terms of money. We consider 
them therefore as beyond the reach of any treaty or agreement: they 
are a part of ourselves and form with the mother country an indivisible 
whole which no will of our own or of others can destroy.” 

These words, which have been echoed many times by Dr. Salazar 
and other members of the Portuguese Government, are as good an 
introduction as any to a brief statement of the main directives of Por- 
tugal’s colonial policy. They stress the all-important fact that the Por- 
tuguese colonies—or rather overseas provinces as many prefer to call 
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them—do not constitute a field of activity supplementary to, and in a 
sense outside, the national life. They are an essential part of the national 
life, and that by virtue of Portugal’s history and future goals quite 
as much as by virtue of their economic importance to the mother coun- 
try. 

Let us glance at the history. We do not find isolated phases of 
colonization, confined for instance to the age of latter-day European 
expansion in Africa. We find, rather, a constant overseas activity which 
begins at the turn of the 14th century, not long after the expulsion of 
the Moors from their last foothold in continental Portugal. The capture 
of Ceuta in 1415 leads to the establishment of Portuguese influence over 
an important part of North Africa. The discovery and settlement of the 
Atlantic islands, the opening of the sea route to India by successive 
voyages down the coast of Africa and the rounding of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the building of forts and important trading posts along the 
west and east coasts of Africa and in India and Malaya—these are the 
achievements which established the Portuguese maritime empire of the 
East of the 16th century, with its powerful and wealthy capital of Goa 
in India. It lasted until the decline of Portugal’s naval power at the time 
of the union of the Portuguese and Spanish thrones. Of this eastern ex- 
pansion there remain today in Portuguese possession Diu, Damao and 
Goa, small outposts on the coast of India, Portuguese Timor north of 
Australia, and Macau in China. 

Following the recovery of its independence after sixty years of union 
with the Spanish monarchy, Portugal directed its chief overseas effort 
to the continued settling of Brazil, which in the course of the 18th cen- 
tury became a vice-royalty of great importance and, with the removal 
of the Court to Rio de Janeiro at the time of the Napoleonic invasion 
of Portugal, the temporary center of the Portuguese territories. 

Renewed activity in the latter part of the 19th century led to the 
exploration and pacification of the hinterland of long-held African 
coastal regions, eventually fixing the boundaries of what are now 
Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. 

Throughout the history of Portugal’s overseas activity there runs, 
parallel with and often superior to the economic motive, the ideal of 
spreading the Catholic Faith and western civilization. Eric Fischer, 
in a recent study! of the growing importance to western civilization of 
non-European centers, remarks of the Portuguese colonies: “On the 
basis of the common Roman Catholic faith and of a Portuguese school 
tradition, new peoples seemed to emerge in the different colonies, Por- 


“The Passing of the European Age” (Harvard, 1943), page 151. 
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tuguese in their language and tradition, but only partly so in their 


descent.” 

The traditional policy is one of protection for the natives so that, 
wherever possible, they may be assimilated to a higher level of civiliza- 
tion, but this gradually and without their being exposed to the dan- 
gerous consequences of an abrupt and forcible break, and in such a way 
as to preserve and foster their ancestral cultures and avoid the dis- 
appearance of the rich variety of native racial stocks represented in 
Portuguese Africa. This tradition is given legal expression and stand- 
ing in the Colonial Act of 1933, a statute judged of such importance 
as to be made a part of the Constitution of Portugal. Its clauses reflect 
the policy of keeping the colonies on an administratively and economi- 
cally sound basis and seeing that they increasingly constitute genuine 
projections of Portugal overseas. 

Policy now as in the past, as Dr. Armindo Monteiro who, when 
Minister for Colonies was responsible for many important reforms, re- 
marked, does not aim at creating separate populations of different race 
living in watertight compartments. “We desire to see in each colony a 
homogeneous population and we think the loftiness and nobility of the 
results justify the sacrifice of some racial prejudices. . . . The white man 
cannot hope to continue forever in Africa in the position of lord and 
protector of other human beings and holder and exploiter of the riches 
of the soil. . . . Many people feel as a result that in the tropics the 
natives or mixed populations must constitute the natural basis of future 
societies. We think therefore that in Africa the Negro is the essential 
element of colonization and that his gradual adaptation to the require- 
ments of a higher civilization must be the chief concern of statesman 
and administrator.” 

The Colonial Act specifies that the law guarantees the natives “the 
ownership and possession of their lands and crops,” and that “the 
labour of natives in the service of the State or in that of administrative 
bodies shall be remunerated.” “The State may only compel natives to 
labour on public works of general benefit to the community, in occupa- 
tions the proceeds of which will be enjoyed by them, in execution of 
judicial decisions of a penal nature or for the fulfillment of fiscal obli- 
gations.” “The system of contracting native labour shall be based on 
individual liberty and on the right to a fair wage and assistance, the 
public authorities intervening only for purposes of supervision.” “There 
shall be special statutes regarding natives which . . . shall establish for 
them juridical rules in keeping with their individual, domestic and social 
usages and customs, provided that these are not incompatible with 
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morality and the dictates of humanity.””* 

As a logical consequence of the unity of the mother country and its 
overseas provinces, the general lines of policy and their legislative appli- 
cations are laid down in Lisbon by the National Assembly and the gov- 
ernment, acting through the Minister for Colonies who is advised by 
the Council of the Colonial Empire, the triennial Conference of Colonial 
Governors and the quinquennial Imperial Economic Conference. Colo- 
nial governors and governors-general, who are appointed for four years 
and are the representatives of the central authority, legislate in matters 
which are not reserved to the Lisbon government and the National As- 
sembly. They are advised by local consultative councils and though 
their powers are considerable they must provide for as great a decen- 
tralization of administrative functions within their colony as possible, 
in order that the special nature of local problems may receive due 
attention. 

In recent times a great deal has been done in the way of economic 
development, particularly in Angola and Mozambique, whose territories 
occupy respectively 1,246,700 and 771,125 square Kms; with the result 
that in 1940 roads and railroads totalled over 39,000 Kins. in Angola 
and over 30,000 Kms. in Mozambique. 

Over 2,000,000,000 escudos were spent on the port of Lourengo 
Marques, in Mozambique, the importance of which can be seen in the 
following figures: in 1930, 1,671 ships called there; by way of com- 
parison, during that year 1,383 ships put in at Durban, 740 at East 
London, 601 at Dar-es-Salaam and 687 at Mombasa. At Beira, an- 
other Mozambique harbour recently developed, 644 ships called in 
1930. In 1941 and 1942 the cargo loaded and unloaded at Lourenco 
Marques totalled, not including coal, 2,023,865 and 2,664,919 metric 
tons respectively. In 1941 and 1942 there were exported through the 
port, respectively, 579,921 and 1,044,486 metric tons of coal. In 
Angola, 70,000,000 escudos were spent on the port of Lobito and in 
1941 works to the value of 48,000,000 escudos were started on the har- 
bour of Luanda. The Portuguese Deta line furnishes the commercial 
air transportation of Mozambique and lines are also being established 
in Angola. 

During the war economic relations between the Portuguese colonies 
and the United States have assumed a growing importance with the 
export of sisal and other tropical products. Various American economic 
missions have visited Portugal’s African territories and expressed on 


2All the quotations in this paragraph are from Part II of the Colonial Act, 
as amended May 21, 1935. 
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their return admiration and praise of the Portuguese colonial effort. 
No statement on colonial policy, however brief, would be complete 
without mention of the Missionary Agreement signed by Portugal and 
the Holy See simultaneously with the Concordat of May 7, 1940, for by 
virtue of it, as Pope Pius XII said later, “Portugal has been able to 
renew its most splendid traditions of ‘Most Faithful Nation,’ so as to 
continue on its glorious road of a crusading and missionary people.” 





ANGLO-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


By Sir FRANK STOCKDALE 
British Co-Chairman of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 


HE chain of Caribbean islands, which extends from the southern 

tip of Florida to the northern shores of the South American main- 
land forms the northern and eastern boundaries of the Caribbean Sea 
and separates it from the broad waters of the Atlantic. This arc con- 
sists of hundreds of islands which vary in size from relatively small 
uninhabited rocks and stretches of coral to the large island of Cuba 
with a total area of nearly 45,000 square miles. To the south and 
west of the Caribbean Sea are the republics of Venezuela and Colombia, 
and the Central American countries. On the South American mainland 
are the British, French and Dutch colonies in the Guianas and in 
Central America British Honduras occurs. 

The islands of the Caribbean. were found between 1492 and 1504 
by Christopher Columbus during his four voyages of discovery. On 
the first voyage he thought when he discovered land that he had reached 
India by a western route andin consequence the islands became known 
to the world as the West Indies. They have figured prominently in 
history, having provided points of vantage for raids on the wealth of 
the Spanish Main as well as being the battle-grounds between naval and 
military forces of Spain, France and Britain during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In those days, it was felt that 
the power which controlled the West Indies would exercise sway over 
the northern part of South America and also over the countries of Cen- 
tral America. 

The West Indian islands embrace the Caribbean sea and lie across 
the trade routes by sea to the Panama Canal. 

The idea of providing a short trade route across the narrow isthmus 
of Panama is an old one. It was talked of in the days of Spain’s great- 
ness and in the eighties of the last century an attempt was made to 
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pierce it in order to provide access between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by a French company. This attempt failed but the Spanish- 
American war of 1898 demonstrated to the United States the need for 
a canal linking the oceans of the west with those of the east. 

The Panama Canal was constructed by the United States Govern- 
ment. It was completed and opened for traffic in 1914—just before 
World War No. 1—but the early phases of that war demonstrated the 
necessity for protecting it. The United States therefore added to their 
island possession in the Caribbean (Puerto Rico) by the purchase in 
1916 of the Virgin Islands—-St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix from 
Denmark. 

From the end of World War No. 1 until the outbreak of the present 
war, the United States proceeded to expend large sums of Federal money 
on the economic and social developments of Puerto Rico and its pos- 
sessions in the Virgin Islands but with the outbreak of the present 
world conflict in 1939 it became obvious for practical reasons of se- 
curity that added protection of the Panama Canal from attack was nec- 
essary. In the dark days of 1940, the United States acquired 99-year 
leases of areas in certain of the British West Indian colonies for mili- 
tary and naval bases for defense purposes. The construction by the 
United States of these strategic bases in the Caribbean has involved the 
expenditure of vast sums of money and has provided remunerative em- 
ployment during the past four years for large numbers of West Indian 
workers, many of whom might otherwise have been unemployed. It 
has also brought together in closer personal contact large numbers of 
British and United States citizens, and the Caribbean has indeed be- 
come the laboratory of an experiment in international co-operation. 
This experiment is not limited to co-operation in the military sphere 
as social and economic conditions in the area require amelioration. 

Ever since World War No. 1, the political, social and economic 
situation in the Caribbean has left much to be desired. Many of the 
difficulties in the area, as for other areas of the world, can be traced 
to tariff barriers and autarchic economic systems, as well as to selfish- 
ness and narrow insularity. The problems as far as the British Colonies 
were concerned, were the subject of searching enquiry by a strong 
Royal Commission sent out from the United Kingdom in 1938. The 
major recommendations of this Commission were accepted by the 
British Government early in 1940 and it was decided to send, despite 
the war, the necessary experienced staff to the West Indies to collaborate 
with the local Governments in taking action on the recommendations 
as promptly as circumstances permitted. 
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After this decision was taken early attention was directed to co- 
operation between the United States and Great Britain in regard to 
Caribbean affairs and on March 9th, 1942, the two Governments an- 
nounced the establishment of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion “for the purpose of encouraging and strengthening social and eco- 
nomic co-operation between the United States of America and its pos- 
sessions and bases in the area . . . and the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies in the same area. . .” 

The functions of the Commission were defined in the broadest of 
terms. It was stipulated that the Commission would be advisory and in 
a communiqué from the White House the President made it clear that 
the United States had not at any time contemplated any request for the 
prolongation of the 99-year leases for the military and naval bases and 
that no sovereignty over the islands or colonies on which the bases 
are located would be sought. 

In other words, no system of Condominium Government was con- 
templated nor was any suggestion made that the mandate system which 
followed the World War No. 1 should be established. 

The Anglo-American Commission was a completely new experiment 
and it has been left to the Commission to chart its own destiny in the 
service of the peoples of the Caribbean. It is not an exclusive body as 
it was directed to “bear in mind the desirability of close co-operation 
in social and economic matters between all regions adjacent to the 
Caribbean.” 

The record of its first two years’ work has been published in its 
report for the ycars 1942-43, and in this will be found details of the 
general policies which have been adopted by the Commission, the in- 
auguration of the Caribbean Research Council and its sectional com- 
mittees and the establishment of a regular system of West Indian Con- 
ferences at which Caribbean problems could be considered in consulta- 
tion and after free discussion with local representatives of the terri- 
tories and colonies concerned. 

The first of these Conferences has recently been held in Barbados 
and its report is now out of the press. This Conference dealt with mat- 
ters concerning nutrition and food production, fisheries, reabsorption 
into civil life of persons engaged in war employment, the planning of 
public works for the improvement of agriculture, education, housing 
and public health, industrial development and health protection and 
quarantine. The earlier meetings were open to the public and the 
press; everyone has affirmed that this session of the Conference was 
most successful and that very useful work was accomplished. The report 
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is clearly phrased and its recommendations are essentially practical. It 
advocated, for example, a Caribbean policy directed towards improved 
nutrition by means of an expansion of the production of animal prod- 
ucts and of fisheries, the production of those cash crops for which 
soil and climatic conditions are suitable and a balancing between pro- 
duction for home consumption and production for export. 

The Conference recognized that there were other problems of im- 
portance which could not be dealt with at the session just concluded and 
asked that a further session should be held within twelve months. It is 
possible that inter-Caribbean trade and education may find inclusion 
in the agenda for the next session. 

There were two delegates from each of the eight British colonies 
in the Caribbean area and from each of the United States possessions 
at the Conference as well as advisers and the members of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission. The Dominion of Canada sent an 
observer and the Netherlands were also represented. The French were 
unable to be represented on this occasion. Many different points of view 
and sectional interests were represented at the Conference and many 
differences of opinion were threshed out. As the deliberations proceeded 
the spirit of co-operation between the several delegates grew and the 
conception of Caribbean collaboration and unity increased. The need 
for the regional approach was recognized and lasting personal friend- 
ships were built up between persons, who, whilst living in the same area 
and known to one another by name and reputation, had never met be- 
fore because of the inadequate transport facilities of the past and the 
parochialism and insularity of the scattered island and mainland units. 

The Conference is advisory. Its recommendations have been sub- 
mitted to the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and have been 
accepted by that body for transmission to the several Governments con- 
cerned to be translated into action. It is expected that immediate 
effect will be given to most of the recommendations which, as has been 
stated earlier, are clear-cut and essentially practical. 

This experiment in regional collaboration has been successfully 
launched and it may well be that the system of international co-opera- 
tion thus recently begun in the Caribbean area may serve as a pointer 
to the way of dealing with colonial problems on a regional basis in 
other parts of the world. It has been demonstrated that citizens of the 
British Commonwealth and the United States can, without surrendering 
any of the loyalties to the country to whom they owe allegiance, co- 
operate for the common good without a striving for national ascendency 
or domination. 
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So long as the representatives on the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, its Research Council or those who are delegates to the 
Conference have a genuine concern for the well being of the peoples 
of the Caribbean and are in touch with public opinion, success is as- 
sured. If, however, personal selfishness, insular isolationism and na- 
tional aggrandisement show themselves failure is inevitable. Everything 
depends upon the sound judgment and statesmanship of the representa- 
tives and advisers selected. The success of the first session of the Con- 
ference exceeded expectations and it showed that men of ability and 
wide vision are available in the Caribbean. Confidence in the future is 
therefore fully justified. 
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AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND POLICY CONCERN- 
ING DEPENDENCIES AND TERRITORIES 
IN THE PACIFIC 


(Articles 24-34 of Canberra Agreement, of January 21, 1944) 


DEPENDENCIES AND TERRITORIES 


24. Following the procedure adopted at the conference which has 
just concluded the two Governments will regularly exchange informa- 
tion.and views in regard to all developments in or affecting the islands 
of the Pacific. 

25. The two Governments take note of the intention of the Aus- 
tralian Government to resume administration at the earliest possible 
moment of those parts of its territories which have not yet been re- 
occupied. 

26. The two Governments declare that the interim administration 
and ultimate disposal of enemy territories in the Pacific is of vital im- 
portance to Australia and New Zealand and that any such disposal 
should be effected only with their agreement and as part of a general 
Pacific settlement. 

27. The two Governments declare that no change in the sovereignty 
or system of control of any of the islands of the Pacific should be 
effected except as a result of an agreement to which they are parties 
or in the terms of which they have both concurred. 
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WELFARE AND ADVANCEMENT OF NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC 


28. The two Governments declare that in applying the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter to the Pacific the doctrine of trusteeship (already 
applicable in the case of the mandated territories of which the two 
Governments are mandatory powers) is applicable in broad principle 
to all colonial territories in the Pacific and elsewhere and that the main 
purpose of the trust is the welfare of the native peoples and their social, 
economic and political development. 

29. The two Governments agree that the future of the various terri- 
tories of the Pacific and the welfare of their inhabitants cannot be 
successfully promoted without a greater measure of collaboration be- 
tween the numerous authorities concerned in their control and that such 
collaboration is particularly desirable in regard to health services and 
communications matters of native education, anthropological investiga- 
tion, assistance in native production and material developments gen- 
erally. 

30. The two Governments agree to promote the establishment 
at the earliest possible date of a regional organization with advisory 
powers which could be called the South Seas Regional Commission and 
to which, in addition to representatives of Australia and New Zealand, 
there might be accredited representatives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America and of the French 
Committee of National Liberation. 

31. The two Governments agree that it shall be the function of such 
South Seas Regional Commission as may be established to secure a 
common policy on social, economic and political development directed 
towards the advancement and well being of the native peoples them- 
selves and that in particular the Commission shall (a) Recommend 
arrangements for the participation of natives in administration in in- 
creasing measure with a view to promoting the ultimate attainment of 
self-government in the form most suited to the circumstances of the 
native peoples concerned 

(b) Recommend arrangements for material development including 
production, finance, communications and marketing 

(c) Recommend arrangements for co-ordination of health and 
medical services and education 

(d) Recommend arrangements for maintenance and improvement 
of standards of native welfare in regard to labour conditions and par- 
ticipation of natives in administration and social services 

(e) Recommend arrangements for collaboration in economic, social, 
medical and anthropological research, and 

(f) Make and publish periodical reviews of progress towards the 
development of self-governing institutions in the islands of the Pacific 
and in the improvement of standards of living, conditions of work, 
education, health and general welfare. 
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MIGRATION 


32. In the peace settlement or other negotiations the two Govern- 
ments will accord one another full support in maintaining the accepted 
principle that every Government has the right to control immigration 
and emigration in regard to all territories within its jurisdiction, 

33. The two Governments will collaborate, exchange full informa- 
tion and render full assistance to one another in all matters concerning 
migration to their respective territories. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE RELATING TO THE SOUTHWEST AND 
Soutu PAciric 


34. The two Governments agree that as soon as practicable there 
should be a frank exchange of views on the problems of security, post- 
war development and native welfare between properly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Government with existing territorial interests in the 
Southwest Pacific area or in the South Pacific area or in both; namely, 
in addition to the two Governments, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, the Government of the United States of America, the 
Government of the Netherlands, the French Committee of National 
Liberation and the Government of Portugal, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth of Australia should take the necessary steps 
to call a conference of the Governments concerned. 





THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 


Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 

The starved and stunted human souls 
Are with us more and more. 


Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain 
To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 


Your savage deserts howling near, 
Your wastes of ignorance, vice, and shame,— 
Is there no room for victories here, 


No field for deeds of fame? 


Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides. 
William Watson. 





POSTWAR COLLABORATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES WITH THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS 


By CuHar.Les L. WHEELER 
President Rotary International 


DO not propose to discuss the economic aspects of postwar collabo- 

ration between the United States of America and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. True—there are economic questions that will 
have to be answered before we can arrive at a basis of collaboration that 
will be mutually advantageous to our nations without in any way imped- 
ing the advancement of understanding and peace throughout the entire 
world. I am confident that those questions will be answered. Even to 
think otherwise would be to admit that we are headed for a repetition 
of whai happened after World War I—and that we are now engaged in 
a struggle that has no objective other than the actual defense of our 
own frontiers. 

For years Rotarians have worked for “the advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace” on a world-wide basis. If 
international cooperation is to be successful, it must be truly interna- 
tional, and not on a partial scale. However, as Lord Halifax has pointed 
out (WorLD Arrairs, Sept. 1943), there must be a starting point. Co- 
operation between the English-speaking nations is a “natural.” This 
is not a “mother country,” nor a “blood is thicker than water” com- 
plex. It is just a cold, practical, business realism. If we Anglo- 
Americans cannot understand each other to the point where we can 
cooperate in world affairs, how can we expect to understand the Chi- 
nese, the Russians, the Spanish-speaking peoples, and others? Anglo- 
American cooperation is a “must” if a safer and a saner civilization is 
to be constructed out of the ashes of this war. 

In-my opinion—one of the difficulties that has stood in the way of 
complete Anglo-American understanding in the past, is the mistaken 
idea that we speak the same language. We do—of course—to the ex- 
tent that we use many of the same words, with slightly different accents. 
On many of those same words, however, we place entirely different 
interpretations and these lead to misunderstanding. I have in mind, 
particularly, the discussions that have taken place recently with regard 
to “free” or “private” enterprise. I have read with interest the com- 
ments of Eric Johnston, Dr. William Benton, and others who have 
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visited England recently. As a result, | am wondering if we are always 
thinking and talking about exactly the same thing when we talk of that 
very indefinite thing called “free” or “private enterprise.” It is not 
surprising that there should be some difficulty in the interpretation of 
this particular term. Even here in the United States a recent Gallup 
Poll has revealed that only about three in every ten Americans have a 
clear idea of what the term means. Some of the definitions given in- 
cluded: “The ability of industry to exploit labor without Government 
interference,” and “Freedom to exploit other people who know less 
than you do.” If that is what we mean by free enterprise in America, 
then I, for one, am English! 

I firmly believe that there is a sustained feeling throughout the 
British Empire and the United States that the individual shall have the 
right to develop in proportion to his mental capacities. If a youth 
shows special talent as a violinist, we believe that he should have an 
opportunity to become a great violinist. If he happens to acquire earthly 
goods while developing that pursuit, and while using his talents for the 
benefit of mankind, we believe that he should be able to do so without 
being hampered by law, so long as he acts with integrity and does not 
use his talents to exploit others. 

That principle, applied to every human endeavor, is in its broadest, 
over-all sense, what we mean by “free enterprise.” If I am correct in 
this assumption, let us invent some new Anglo-American term which 
will mean exactly that—and another term which will denote the kind 
of exploitation to which both peoples generally are opposed. 

The mechanies of international cooperation are necessarily carried 
on by the state—but if it is to succeed, the desire for collaboration must 
exist within the hearts of the citizens. We are too prone to think of the 
“nation” or the “state” as being something entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the “people.” This causes us to expect more of the state 
than the people are prepared to accomplish. It is generally conceded 
that the morals of a state can be no higher, and may be slightly lower, 
than the average morality of its citizens. If, therefore, we are to expect 
our respective states to cooperate on a plane that will be to the benefit 
of mankind generally, we must first attempt to raise the moral level of 
our respective peoples. 

For generations we have been proud of our scientific and tech- 
nologic advancement. There is every evidence, however, that our moral 
and spiritual advancement has not kept pace with our progress in scien- 
tific fields. At the present moment we are using every one of these 
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marvelous scientific achievements for the purpose of waging war. We 
can justify this only if we are willing and prepared, the moment that 
peace arrives, to exert the same effort in the direction of building a 


safer and a saner civilization. 

This is something that cannot be left to that rather abstract entity 
known as “the nation.” It must spring from the minds and hearts of 
our peoples. It is in this field that the church, the service club, and 
other organizations with high ideals, can find their opportunity for 


service. 

We are united today because our peace and security is threatened 
from the outside. We can cooperate in the future only to the extent 
that we can find a common objective. If we find that objective it will 
be such that we can, and will want to, share it with all other peoples 
of the world—to the extent that Anglo-American unity will be only a 
step in world-wide collaboration for the benefit of mankind. 





FROM GREEK LITERATURE 


Look to the things of God. 

Know you are bound to help all who are wronged. 
Bound to constrain all who destroy the law. 

What else holds state to state save this alone, 

That each one honors the great laws of right. 


Thesus in The Suppliants 
Euripides 


Aristotie, through Plato a pupil of Socrates, wrote some fifty years 
after Socrates died: “There is a life which is higher than the measure 
of humanity; men will live it not by virtue of their humanity, but by 
virtue of something in them that is divine. We ought not to listen to 
those who exhort a man to keep to man’s thoughts, but to live according 
to the highest thing that is in him, for small though it be, in power 
and worth it is far above the rest.” 





HOW SHALL WE JUDGE THE PLANS FOR 
POSTWAR PEACE? 


By Joun D. PEARMAN 
Chairman, Toward Freedom, Inc. 


O readers of WorLD Arrairs believe that a yardstick or standard 
of comparison is needed against which to measure plans for post- 
war peace? If so, we subniit the following as such a standard. 
Do the terms of any plan in question make provision for: 
I Establishment and maintenance of law and order between nations 
II Orderly progress toward self-government for colonial and subject 
peoples 
III Protection of existing civil liberties against overthrow by force 
IV Equality of opportuiity between nations and races 
V_ Access by all, for purposes of peace, to raw materials and trade 
VI International agreement for conservation of natural resources. 
And, to implement these principles, do the terms of any plan in 
question make provision for: 
Establishment or reconstruction of an international organization, 
participated in on a democratic basis by all peoples, having 
judicial, legislative and executive powers with effective control of 
the means necesary to enforce its decisions in support of such 


principles. 
* * * * * 


A plan for postwar peace which seeks anything less than these 
first principles will, we submit, be regarded as a betrayal of the hopes 
and desires of mankind by all but those blinded by narrow nationalism 
and prejudice. 

We offer to the readers of Wortp Arrairs this challenge: 

Do you believe in the necessity or desirability of such a yardstick? 


Do you agree with the yardstick which we have outlined as: 
(a) Desirable? 
(b) Practical? 


If your answer to our first question is “Yes,” 
y q 

question is “No,” have you an alternative yardstick and, if so, what 
is it? 


? 


and to our second 








DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Harotp E. Davis 
Professor of History at Hiram College 


OW democratic are the other republics of America? How demo- 
cratic are the people of these republics? These are not easy ques- 
tions to answer for two reasons: First, because the answer must be 
different for each country and each presents a different situation; Sec- 
ond, because the answer depends also upon one’s concept of democracy. 


It is probably fair to say that Latin Americans as people are as 
democratic as Anglo-Americans. But their democracy is expressed in 
different institutions and patterns of behavior. Some Latin American 
epinions on the subject, like those of José Vasconcelos expressed in his 
Creole Ulysses, are derived from riding third-class or steerage on the 
big steamships which plied the Caribbean and the coasts of South 
America in the pre-war days. Others, because of unpleasant experi- 
ences with Anglo-Americans in Latin America or along the Mexican 
border, feel that they are more democratic because less class conscious 
than Anglo-Americans. A Brazilian, Haytian or Cuban observing Jim 
Crow conditions in the United States might well come to the same con- 
clusion. 


To a large extent our concept of democracy in the United States is 
an Anglo-American product, and especially a product of our own na- 
tional history during the nineteenth century. We associate the term 
democracy with orderly elections, stability of government, universal 
secret suffrage, the federal system and even with certain legal sanc- 
tions for the protection of private property and individual economic 
enterprise which are part of the Anglo-American systems. Many of 
us of course, realize that democracy is more than this. From Jefferson 
on our leaders of democratic thought have pointed out the spiritual 
strivings and the social aspirations which constitute its essence, partic- 
ularly the aspirations for a better and freer social order. They have 
seen that democracy is a complex of all these strivings intimately asso- 
ciated with powerful dynamic elements arising from the conquest of a 
new continent and from the industrial and technological revolutions of 
the past century and a half. Inevitably these economic changes broad- 
ened the basis of political participation in the nation-state as they 
opened up opportunities for ampler economic and cultural life to larger 
masses of people affected by these historical processes. A good deal 
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of what we recognize as democracy in the modern world is just this 
broadening of the basis of the political structure. 

Democracy like dictatorship is not absolute. It exists in many differ- 
ent forms and degrees. It is a fact of history, not a proposition of 
theology. It is a pattern of political behavior, infused with strong 
spiritual elements, the essence of which is the belief in attainment of a 
better order-of society and a better life through fuller and freer par- 
ticipation of the masses of men and women in its making. 

To be sure, this pattern of political behavior in Latin America has 
often centered around concepts and institutions derived from Anglo- 
American democracy. Moreover, these factors of universal suffrage, 
orderly elections, a free press, and the federal system, have undeniably 
been a part of the history of democracy in Latin America as in the 
United States. All of the southern republics, at one time or another, 
have labored to make over their government after the Anglo-American 
pattern, frequently without enough regard to the peculiar needs of their 
own people. In some countries indeed, such as Chile, Uruguay, Costa 
Rica and Colombia, the effort has been surprisingly successful during 
the past forty years. 

It is worth noting, if only in passing, that at various times in the 
history of the United States, particularly under the very frontier condi- 
tions which bred democracy, one or more, sometimes all of these tradi- 
tional elemerits of the Anglo-American democratic pattern were lacking. 
Still democracy existed in the United States in the midst of the lawless- 
ness of the frontier and of the turbulence of our basis-ruled cities at the 
turn of the last century. A judgment based upon these surface manifes- 
tations, whether applied to the United States or Latin America is false, 
since it fails to take account of the underlying historical processes, and 
of spiritual and socio-psychological realities. 

Real democracy in Latin America is to be seen in a sense of indi- 
vidual freedom, equality, independence and human dignity, in the search 
for the good society and in the persistence of great leaders of that search 
even when difficulties have seemed insuperable. In these qualities Latin 
America abounds. It is to be seen, too, as a steady tendency to broaden 
the basis of the state and society and to break down class and race dis- 
linctions originating in the European conquest. All too frequently 
political power is exercised by a limited land-owning oligarchy as in 
Peru. Yet within this oligarchy a kind of political democracy exists, 
and apparently the political basis is slowly broadening. One should 
not expect in an agrarian country, only partially touched by the tech- 
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nological transformations of our day, the fulleblown pattern of democ- 
ratic organization of an urban, industrial society. 

Yet in certain cases, recently, as in Mexico, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Argentina, the democratic spirit has shown itself in remarkable liberal 
movements of reform and one need not scratch very deeply beneath 
the surface in any Latin American country today to find the potential- 
ities of such a movement. Apparently, however, stereotypes of thought 
in North American writers have sometimes blinded them to the dynamic 
realities in Latin American democracy, and to its fluid, changing char- 
acter. 

Duncan Aikman’s All American Front contains one of the best, most 
realistic discussions in English of Latin American democracy. Like 
other such discussions, however, it is marred by this same failure to 
grasp the full meaning of some of the-social forces and processes which 
have operated in Latin American history. He assumes that the racial 
problem in Latin America is one of improving an inferior population 
stock by European immigration and that democracy is less likely to 
grow in Latin America than in the United States because of the greater 
complexity of problems posed by the conquest of the frontier, settlements 
in the tropics and the Indian problem. One can only assume that it is 
stereotypes of thought which prevent this thorough believer in democ- 


racy and careful observer of Latin America from seeing that the very 
causes he assigns for the past failures and gloomy prospects of Latin 
American democracy, were, though under slightly different circum- 
stances the dynamic sources of democratic development in the United 


States. 

Specifically he fails to see: 

(1) That Argentina with a mestizo population achieved stability 
before European immigration set in; that this achievement of political 
stability was an important stimulus to immigration, not a result of it. 

(2) That Chile, the first Spanish American state to achieve political 
stability, did so with a large mestizo and Araucanian Indian popu- 
lation. 

(3) That Indianism in Mexico and Peru has brought some steps 
toward the extension of democracy in the western hemisphere which 
are among the most constructive which have occurred during the past 
three decades. 

The racial assimilatien taking place in Latin America today is indeed 
basic to the struggle for democracy there. No one who has observed 
the speed with which this assimilation is going on coupled with a step- 
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ping up in the rate of fndigenous population increase, can adopt so 
pessimistic a view of its portent for the democratic future. 

It is a false assumption, also, that the Indian and Indian commu- 
nities, until assimilated, are simply an obstacle to the achievement of 
democracy. Certainly they have been a serious liability in the develop. 
ment of a strong, stable, nation-state so far as they represented a great 
unassimilated group in the political and social system. They have been 
the frequent source of disorder, dictatorship and internal tension 
approaching the proportions of a schism in the national soul. This 
tension has shown itself throughout Latin America in series of Indian 
uprisings the latest of which occurred in Puno, Peru, in 1924. Yet 
the Indian ejido of Mexico and the Indian ayllu of Peru kept alive a 
tradition of local community self-rule during four centuries of conquest, 
and emerged as elements vital enough to give a new impetus to the 
recent movements for social reform in Mexico and Peru. 

It is a false assumption, also, part of the black legend with which 
Anglo-Americans have damned the Hispanic peoples in the new world 
for three centuries, that the traditions of Hispanic life all ran counter 
to democracy. The much maligned cabildo of colonial days, contributed 
something to the strength of local institutions of government which con- 
tinues in the present municipal councils, or their equivalents throughout 
Latin America. Locally, democracy is often strong, even under the 
dictators. 

Our writers on the history of nineteenth century Latin America have 
usually tended too much to treat it as the history of dictatorships, at- 
tempting to discover the sources of these dictatorships and the period- 
icity in their rise and fall. They have failed to look carefully enough 
behind the scenes, to see that the forces producing dictatorships and 
overthrowing them were often essentially nationalistic and democratic. 
The political power of the blood-thirsty Rosas rested upon the gauchos, 
the cowboys of the Argentine pampas, and upon their resentment against 
the creole leaders of Buenos Aires. Francia, in Paraguay, built his 
influence upon protection of the Indians and mestizos against the old 
Spanish land-owning families. Castilla of Peru signalized the popular 
basis of the movement he led by liberating the negro slaves. Some of 
the dictator-like presidents of Mexico in the years following 1910 de- 
rived most of their power from their leadership of a great uprising 
of the disinherited Mexican masses. The relationship between the two 
phenomena of dictatorship and Indian uprisings in Latin America is a 
close one. But perhaps the greatest significance in both is their indi- 
cation of the stresses of a rapidly changing social order. 
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Latin American dictatorships, in reality, have usually been symp- 
tomatic of the weakness of the state, rather than of its strength. They 
have been a poor substitute for monarchy. They indicate the same 
weakness of the state which has appeared in other ways, as in the 
struggles between church and state precipitated by liberal movements 
throughout Latin America. Sometimes these struggles have been 
nearly fatal to the state. Even though at times they have been settled 
rather quickly, as in Argentine and Chile, they have usually been a 
source of weakness, and of consequent dictatorship, as in the case of 
Santa Ana in Mexico. 

In a majority of the Latin American republics one can see that the 
stress and turmoil of political life have been closely connected with 
the rise to political power of the mestizo class. In Mexico, for exam- 
ple, this was the basic social-political development of the nineteenth 
century. The instability of Mexico’s political life was an outward 
manifestation of an unstable balance in a political system dominated 
by mestizos in its local organization and in the army, and controlled at 
the top by rich creole (and foreign) land and mine-owners. It is un- 
fortunate that our historians’ preoccupation with the phenomena of 
dictatorship has somehow blinded them to this and similar basic de- 
velopments elsewhere. These developments, properly understood, indi- 
cate that the social-political change occurring in many of these countries 
was a shift of political power to the mestizos and the consequent broad- 
ening of the basis of the state, the essential basis of a democratic 
political structure. Out of this profound change in the social-political 
structure have come the strong, persistent forces which, ultimately, have 
always succeeded in overthrowing tyrannical government in the Latin 
American states—a phenomenon otherwise unexplainable. 

Sarmiento, the great Argentinian scholar and statesman, was con- 
vinced that the colonial heritage of Latin America was bad and that 
the political salvation of the Latin American could come only through 
Europeanization, that is by immigration and by education which would 
completely change a degenerate population and culture. “To govern 
is to educate,” he said. His contemporary, Alberdi, insisted this salva- 
tion would come only with the improvement of the race by immigra- 
tion. Garcia Calderén, a great Peruvian scholar, and others, have 
insisted that Latin American political improvement could come only 
by building on the caudillo, or local strong man, which they took to be 
the principal political reality in the Latin American situation. Dic- 
tatorships which would establish social stability by forging a political 
order out of these unruly elements they argued, were a necessary initial 
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step toward a democratic order. Against these pessimistic views may 
be placed those of Augusto Mijares of Venezuela, writing more recently. 
Where political stability has been achieved in Latin America, writes 
Mijares, the history of its achievement shows that Latin Americans. 
guided by their own statesmen of vision, social intelligence, and deter- 
mination, have risen to the level of social stability without outside 
cultural or racial infiltration, and by overthrowing dictatorships, not 
by means of them. 

Considered from a strictly political point of view the struggle which 
has gone on in every Latin American country, and in the United States, 
too, to find forms of political organization which respond to the needs 
of the rapidly broadening social basis of the state is the most stupen- 
dous development of the past century. It is the great American 
saga, the great unsatisfied American quest. To be sure this Latin 
American search for stable forms of republican political organization 
has, in its various vicissitudes, been characterized by weakness and 
frequent failures. Perhaps part of the answer is the very obvious one 
of failure to achieve federation, either on the Spanish American scale 
most frequently urged by Bolivar, or on the continental scale represented 
by his Panama Congress in 1825-26. For Bolivar, Monteagudo, and 
other Latin American liberators saw that the problem of political stabil- 
ity was tied up with the question of American union just as clearly as 
Hamilton, Jay and Madison, in the Federalist Papers pointed out the 
same obvious necessity to the thirteen colonies. Another answer. 
pointed out by the brilliant Argentinian, Alberdi, has been overlooked, 
possibly because it is so obvious and so simple. All the Spanish Ameri- 
can states, he pointed out, faced the constitutional problem of transform- 
ing an absolute monarchy into a republic. The violence of their politi- 
cal life, therefore, reflects largely the difficulty of this transition. 

Therefore, in the Plan of Angostura and in the Bolivian constitution. 
Bolivar provided for a life-term president, an hereditary senate, consist- 
ing of the revolutionary leaders, the “elite of state and war,” and a 
fourth power or division of government, in addition to the traditional 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. The fourth power was a 
MORAL power, to be exercised by Censors who held office for life. 
It was a combination department of education and modern department 
of propaganda, and its chief function was to be that of preparing the 
population to assume the responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 
But if the history of democracy in Latin America is full of heart- 
rending failures, it has also had its brilliant successes. If it has pro- 
duced dictators of the most abusive type, like Juan Vicento Gomez of 
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Venezuela, it can also show, a long list of idealistic, practical statesmen, 
reformers, and students of affairs who have given their lives to remedy- 
ing the political and social evils which produced political disorders and 
dictatorship, and to building democratic institutions. Their lives and 
achievements, even their names, are all too frequently unknown to the 
average intelligent North American who thinks of Latin American 
political leadership in terms of a Castro, a Gomez, a Diaz, or a Santa 
Ana. Yet, seen through the eyes of the liberals, Latin America presents 
a more intelligible record of progress toward a democratic goal. 

Of course they saw the short-comings North Americans like to 
point out: illiteracy, poverty, lack of political experience, and habits 
of political dishonesty. In many cases they experienced them, pain- 
fully. In all cases they fought against them. Yet from Bolivar on— 
nineteenth century reformers like Mitre, Sarmiento, Balmacedo, and 
Juarez, or contemporaries like Battile, Aguirre Cerda, Haya de la Torre, 
Eduardo Santos, and Cardenas—they have built their plans on the pro- 
found conviction that their people would forge a democratic society 
out of the conquest of a new continent, as the North Americans were 
doing. 

Dictatorship is still a habit in many places in Latin America. Yet, 
in the present crisis, it may be well to reiterate the great difference 
already pointed out between Latin American dictatorships and the 
current European variety. Moreover, Latin American dictatorships 
have been of many types, differing as widely as the countries of Latin 
America differ from each other. Usually they have sprung from weak- 
ness of government, from the failure to achieve political stability, and 
not from totalitarian tendencies. There has always been a tendency, 
when political and social stability was achieved, to return to the demo- 
cratic norm. Even despot-ridden Venezuela and Mexico have observed 
this fundamental rhythm. Uruguay, Argentina and Chile have given 
further examples within the past decade. 

On the whole, Latin American progress toward democracy during 
the past three or four decades has been notable. Even the revolutions 
of 1930, bringing new dictators in many places, failed to upset the basic 
trends in nations like Uruguay, Mexico, Chile, and Argentina. In the 
case of Brazil, it now seems certain that Vargas’ break with the /nteg- 
ralistas was decisive, and that Brazil is returning to the democratic 
pattern. 

One of the most important and encouraging facts in the present 
Latin American political situation is the resurgence of liberal political 
leadership. It is a leadership animated in the main by a political and 
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economic philosophy different from that of the nineteenth century 
liberals, but it is like the old leadership in its fundamental optimism, 
and in its conviction that the good life is an objective attainable for 
this generation under Latin American leadership. The last three 
decades in particular have witnessed a remarkable resurgence of this 
leadership, confident of solving its social and economic ills by political 
action. After a long period of disillusionment, the scholar in politics 
has again appeared. The movement has centered around a particularly 
strong student movement in the universities, and has expressed itself, 
in part, in university reform. Its outstanding characteristic is a com- 
plete willingness to face frankly the basic difficulties of Latin American 
life: land distribution, exploitation of the Indian and other labor groups, 
malnutrition, disease and illiteracy. 





CANTICLE OF THE SUN 


O Most High, almighty good Lord God: To Thee belong Praise, 
Glory, Honor and all blessing. Praised be my Lord God with all His 
creatures, and especially for our brother, the Sun, who brings us the 
day and who brings us the Light. Fair is he and shines with a very 
great splendor. O Lord, he signifies to us, Thee. Praised be my Lord 
for our sister Moon: and for all the stars which Thou hast set clear 
and lovely in the Heaven. Praised be my Lord for our brother Wind: 
and for Air and Cloud, calm and all weather by which Thou upholdest 
life in all the creatures. Praised be our Lord for our sister Water: 
who is very serviceable unto us, and humble and precious and clean. 
Praised be my Lord for our brother Fire, through whom Thou giv’st 
us light in the darkness: he is bright and pleasant and very mighty and 
strong. Praised be my Lord for our mother, the Earth, the which doth 
sustain us and keep us: and bringeth forth divers fruits and flowers of 
many colors and grass. Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon 
one another for His love’s sake: and who endure weakness and tribula- 
tion. Blessed are those who peaceably shall endure: for Thou, O most 
Highest, shalt give them a crown. Praised be my Lord for our sister 
death of the body: Blessed are those who are found walking by Thy 
most holy’ will, for the second death shall have no power to do them 
harm. Praise ye and bless ye the Lord and give thanks unto Him: 
and serve Him with great humility. Alleluia. 

St. Francis of Assisi, Translated by Matthew Arnold. 





A NAVAJO INDIAN PRAYER 


“Lord of the mountain, 
Reared with the mountain, 
Young man, Chieftain, 

Hear a young man’s prayer. 
Hear a prayer for cleanness. 
Keeper of the strong rain 
Drumming on the mountain; 
Lord of the small rain 

That restores the earth to newness, 
Keeper of the clean rain, 
Hear a prayer for wholeness. 


Young man, Chieftain, 

Hear a prayer for fleetness. 
Keeper of the deer’s way, 
Reared among the eagles, 
Clear my feet of slothness. 
Keeper of the paths of men, 
Hear a prayer for straightness, 


Hear a prayer for courage. 
Lord of the peaks, 

Reared amid the thunders; 
Keeper of the headlands, 
Holding up the harvest, 
Keeper of the strong rocks, 
Hear a prayer for staunchness, 


Young man, Chieftain, 
Spirit of the Mountain.” 





JUSTICE—NOT VENGEANCE 


By Rutu TAyYLor 


Perhaps one of the most encouraging signs for the future, for the 
world to come after the peace, was seen in the statement made by Haile 
Selassie shortly after the surrender of Italy. 


“Ethiopia is less interested in vengeance for the past than in justice 
for the future.” 


In commenting upon this statement one of the big metropolitan 
dailies concluded with the line “Well spoken, Lion of Judah.” If we 
can all attain that state of mind, there will be little need to fear for the 
future. On such a basis we would have an enduring peace—for we 
would put justice before vengeance, affording to vanquished and victor 
alike an opportunity to live and grow strong in a free world. 


We must not make one group great at the expense of another. We 
must have equal justice for all the peoples of all the earth. He who 
enslaves becomes a slave himself. He who is avaricious is bound 
tightly to and by his chattels. He who hates his neighbor arouses 


hatred against himself. It is as inevitable as the laws of nature. 


Our spirits are high as our troops forge ahead in the invasion of 
the European mainland. The last long relentless push is on. But this 
time we will go on to the end and finish the job. We are determined 
that this time there will be no truce but that of peace based on justice. 


We must remember that justice is a universal right, applying to 
.all men equally, regardless of their station in life, their race or nation- 
ality, their religious faiths. If it does not apply equally, it ceases to 
be justice and becomes privilege or persecution according as its de- 
cisions are made. 


If we, in the same spirit as Haile Selassie, put justice before ven- 
geance, we are on the way to bring about that dream of a world of which 
Cicero wrote saying: “And there will not be one law at Rome and an- 
other at Athens, one law today and another tomorrow; but the same 
law everlasting and unchangeable will bind all nations at all times; 
and there will be one common Master and Ruler of all, even God, the 
framer, the arbitrator, and the proposer of this law. And he who will 
not obey it will be an exile from himself.” 
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My Lire 1n Cuina, 1926-1941. By Hallett Abend. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. 396 pp. $3.00. 


No person was in a better position to observe, interpret and record 
the dramatic and significant events in the Far East for the above years 
than Hallett Abend, of the New York Times. This book is much more 
than an autobiography. It is a record of the unfolding of the vast 
Japanese plot to dominance in the Far East and war upon the United 
States. When Hallett Abend’s ship approached Canton it was greeted 
with rifle fire, echoes of the “Shanghai incident” of 1925. Until he left 
China he lived amidst plots, conspiracies and violence. There were 
even attempts upon his life because he knew too much. 


Abend had first hand information on such affairs as the bombing 
of the Panay and the kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek. He had advance 
notice of the Manchurian invasion of 1931 and was on the spot when it 
began. He learned from high official sources of the contemplated 
Japanese-German alliance. He warned our diplomatic services more 
than once of impending events and realized that Japan would strike at 
either Panama or Pearl Harbor. He was utterly shocked at the persist- 
ent indifference of Americans to the greatest crisis in history. 


The importance of this record cannot be overemphasized and it is 
presented in interesting and dramatic phraseology. 
W. M. Gewenr. 


EDUCATIONAL PRocrREss IN SouTHEAST Asia. By J. S. Furnivall. With 
a supplement on Training for National Self-rule. By Bruno Lasker. 
New York, Institute on Pacific Relations, 1943. 131 pp., supple- 
ment, 33 pp., appendix, Education in Formosa, 4 pp., index. $2.00. 


This volume inquires into the educational methods by which the 
occidental colonial states may most successfully train leaders to adminis- 
ter their economic empires in Asia. Frankly recognizing that life in the 
tropics is dominated by economic forces, Furnivall suggests that the 
limits of self-government are defined by the ability of different ethnic 
groups, religious sects, and economic classes to deal realistically with 
their own conflict situation. In such situations the maturity of the 
native leaders is a factor of prime importance. The supplement by 
Bruno Lasker is the most satisfactory section of the book. 


Paut F. Douctass. 
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Wak AND THE Law. Edited by Ernst W. Puttkammer. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. 198 pp., index. $2.00. 


Nine lectures were given by eight members of the Faculty of the 
Law School of the University of Chicago, sponsored by the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American Institutions. These 
papers have been brought together under the editorship of Ernst W. 
Puttkammer, one of the lecturers. The papers all deal with the problems 
that the war has posed for the Law and the manner in which the Law 
has endeavored to meet them. 

The lectures were prepared for students. They are invitations to 
laymen to think but, while they may not file fine points for the “special- 
ists,” the contributions should not be devoid of worth for many persons 
in that group. This volume is good, but not “comfortable,” reading. 
The men who spoke knew their subjects and they spoke well. They 
intended to arouse the reader and they do so. 

The last contributor, Professor Mortimer J. Adler, is a professional 
philosopher. He speaks of war, peace and the rule of law. His thoughts 
should be of major interest to the members of the American Peace 
Society. He develops his thesis thus. The institution of government 
is indispensable for the existence of any human community. Law 
and the principle of constitutionality (either by express agreement or 
the implications of custom) are indispensable to a continuing govern- 
ment. The preservation of peace requires more than law: force is 
necessary “to support the rational process of lawmaking.” International 
law is not that positive law which is required for government and, 
therefore, does not establish that rule of law which is necessary for 
peace among nations. International law lacks that coercive force from 
positive institution by government. Anarchy and its consequences, war 
and conquest, must result. “The rule of law—that is, just constitutional 
government—is the indispensable condition of peace in any community, 
however small or large, from the smallest tribe to the as yet not existent 
community of all men on the face of this earth.” 


Because of his approach, Dr. Adler concludes that peace will not be 
made at the end of this war, but he also predicts that “the motion of 
history is toward the community of the world and toward a perpetual 
and universal peace which will some day be established by the constitu- 
tion of a single government in which all men will participate.” A wager- 
ing man would say that the “form sheets” favor the author’s first guess. 
A thoughtful man would say that the author’s second prediction ex- 
presses the hope of all men of good will. 

GeorcE Maurice Morris. 
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America’s Rote 1n Asia. By Harry Paxton Howard. New York. 
Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc. 1943. 463 pp. $3.00. 


Howard’s book is a hot-blooded appraisal of Western—especially 
American—Imperialism in Asia, as seen by a liberal scholar and journal- 
ist who spent five years in Japan and 19 years in China. Mr. Howard 
observed well, studied carefully, and reports with venom. .. . 

Readers of the book who have fancied America as the friend and 
patron of China will be alarmed by the record Mr. Howard sets forth. 
But it may help us in our groping search for a basis on which to build 
for the future. 

Rosert T. OLIver. 


Arrica, THE NEAR East AND THE War. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1943. 212 pp., maps. $1.50. 


These six lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations on the Los Angeles Campus of the 
University of California in 1942. They were given by James H. Breasted, 
Frank J. Klingberg, Lester C. Uren, Leonard B. Loeb, H. A. Steiner 
and Malbone W. Graham; they treat of Arab nationalism, the rise of 
the negro, the struggle for oil and phases of the general struggle for 
Africa. Each chapter is a real contribution to enlightenment on its 
topic. 


M.S. C. 


THe Russian EnicmMa. By William Henry Chamberlin. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 321 pp., with index. $2.75. 


No one can discuss Russia without some bias either in favor or 
against the Soviet Union. Mr. Chamberlin, however, after years of 
residence in Russia seems to have preserved a fairly judicial attitude. 
His book is scholarly without being journalistic, and should be read 
carefully to aid one in solving what Churchill termed “a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” 


P. M. B. 


A Mopern Foreicn Po.icy For THE UniTep States. By Joseph M. 
Jones. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. 94 pp. $1.35. 


This small volume contains views of the author originally published 
in three articles in Fortune Magazine. Some of his suggestions con- 
cerning the reorganization of the Department of State and more infor- 
mative relations between the Government and Congress are most valu- 
able. He leaves some uncertainty, however, concerning the moot 
question of the democratic control of foreign policy in time of war. 


P. M. B. 
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CLEMENCEAU. By Geoffrey Bruun. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1943. 219 pp., portraits, index. $3.00. 


The “Makers of Modern Europe Series,” of which this is one, would 
surely not be complete without a study of Georges Clemenceau, “The 
Tiger” of France. This is an interesting summary of the career of 
this fiery man, his patriotism, courage and astringent logic. Very 
much a realist, as so many Frenchmen are, he thought that the trouble 
with most humanitarians was that “their verbs are all in the future 
tense.” 

Later events have done much to vindicate Clemenceau’s almost 
hysterical but losing fight for guarantees for French safety from Ger- 


many. 
M.S. C. 


THE VATICAN AND THE War. By Camille M. Cianfarra. New York, 
Dutton, 1944. 337 pp. $3.00. 


Pravda and Isvestia attacks upon the Vatican policy, pursued before 
the declaration of war and since, are completely answered by this keen, 
observant correspondent of the New York Times, who was in Rome over 
the period 1936-1941, and in a position to observe what was happening 
in the Eternal City. The story of the plight of Pius XI, caught in a 
skein of power diplomacy, his heroic fight for moral integrity and 
justice and his continual failure to stem the tide of a global war is 
dramatically told in this book. The erstwhile Cardinal Secretary of 
State, Eugenié Pacelli, becomes, however, the hero of this exciting 
narrative, since it is upon him, as the present reigning Pontiff, Pius XII. 
that the mantle of responsibility falls. 

The book is important not alone because of the vindication of the 
position of the Catholic Church; it is likewise a compelling picture of 
the entire situation in Europe and the world, during the period. It 
explains through documents and references the events leading to the 
inevitable conflict so strongly opposed by the little Christian State of 
the Vatican. 

Mr. Cianfarra is now correspondent for the New York Times in 
Mexico City. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM. 


Wuere’s THE Money Cominc From? By Stuart Chase. New York, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 179 pp. $1.00. 


This little volume is one of a series by the author. It treats in a 
thought provoking manner problems of postwar finance. It opens by 
raising the question, where did nations virtually bankrupt obtain the 
funds to carry on important projects—Russia successfully to resist 
Hitler; Italy to conquer Ethiopia; Germany to prepare for the present 
war; and Japan to carry on its extended campaign against China? The 
answer given is that, while each used money to carry out its program, 
money obviously was not the dominant factor, but rather the man 
power and materials possessed by the nation. Wealth is the product of 
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the union of the two. New production is encouraged by the payment 
for it, of government provided “claim checks” which are employed in 
turn by the recipient (or a borrower of them) for acquiring desired 
goods. It is an important function of government to keep a proper 
flow of claim checks—without breaks or accumulations. Full employ- 
ment is thus encouraged which, when wisely directed, will produce the 
wealth necessary to carry the war to a successful conclusion, and prop- 
erly finance the resulting debt. Such a faith in a regulated currency, 
the advocates of the classical functions of money will hardly be ready 
to accept. But the author supports his logic and conclusions so care- 
fully that the critic who takes issue needs to be sure of his ground. 
Read the book when your mind is clear. 


D. O. KinsMAN. 


GREECE AGAINST THE Axis. By Lieut. Col. Stanley Casson. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 150 pp. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $2,00. 


The author of this book, an Oxford teacher of Greek history, also 
has served in Macedonia in the present war. He is now Vice President 
of the American Friends of Greece, and knows that country well. His 
story of the resistance of Greece against the axis aggression is passion- 
ate, poetic, but also authentic. 


M. S. C. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Ficuts Back. A Document of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Washington, American Council on 


Public Affairs, 1943. 204 pp., index. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 


There may be some who will recall that WorLp AFrrairs in 1937 and 
1938 published articles by John B. Wolf on the German threat to the 
Sudetenland in Czechoslavakia. Here is a book that gives the authentic 
account of developments in that country since the publication of those 
articles. It will long be a reference text of this period. 


M. S. C. 


An AMERICAN DILEMMA: THE NecRO PROBLEM AND MoperRN Democ- 
Racy. By Gunnar Myrdal. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
In two volumes. 1,483 pp., including appendices and index. $7.50. 


Peace is indivisible. The absence of tranquillity of internal order 
militates against international order. This is tragically true of inter- 
racial relations. This book, written by a foreigner—a Swede, at the 
request of the Carnegie Corporation, constitutes not only a monumental 
encyclopedia or Bible for the students of the Negro problem, but it also 
is a most illuminating interpretation of American institutions and ideals. 
It should be read carefully by all thoughtful Americans who desire 
peace at home as well as abroad. 


P. M. B. 
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Tue ReEpuBLIC. CONVERSATIONS ON FUNDAMENTALS. By Charles A. 
Beard. New York, The Viking Press, 1943. 365 pp. $3.00. 


The conversational technique which Professor Beard has adopted for 
this study does not, it seems to the reviewer, do what he doubtless 
hoped it would for the reader. There is no dramatic differentiation of 
the speakers all of whom speak exactly like the author. The result is- 
sometimes confusing. 

The terms discussed are some of those commonly heard over the ra- 
dio or seen in periodicals and papers, such as “A way of life,” “Democ- 
racy,” “Liberty” and some of the phrases in the American Constitution. 
All through, the definitions and explanations of this distinguished his- 
torian and teacher are freshly enlightening. Especially so is the chap- 
_ ter on “The Republic in a World of Nations.” Another one of the best 

is that called “Critique of the Federal System,” which closes with an 
appeal for more political sagacity on the part of the public. The final 
discussion, “The Fate and Fortunes of Our Republic,” is both sound 
and hopeful. , 

In spite of the dialogue technique, this study of our very founda- 
tions is a book to read and to keep handy for reference. 

M. S. C. 


Wor.p TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL Propucts. By Henry C. Taylor and 
Ann Dewees Taylor. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 277 pp., charts, 
maps and index. $3.50. 


The authors of this book survey the main agricultural products of 
each country and their relation to world trade. The facts are presented 
with the hope that, after the war, trade in agricultural products—rubber, 
wheat, rice, coffee, live stock et cetera—may be put on a basis that will 
make its practices contribute the most possible to the social and eco- 
nomic well-being of all people. 

M.S. C. 


Burtpinc For Peace At Home anp Asroap. By Maxwell S. Stewart. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1943. 234 pp., index. $2.50. 


This is not a fresh blue-print for a perfect world, as conceived by 
the author. It is, rather, “an attempt to summarize and clarify” various 
programs already presented. There are, thinks Mr. Stewart, two prac- 
tical and immediate goals which appeal directly to the Jim and Mary 
Hogans making up the American public. These points are, first, the 
provision of jobs for all Americans who will want work after the war; 
and, second, the prevention of any World War III. 

In plain language the book sets forth some lessons to be learned 
from 1918, when our people were caught unprepared for the end of the 
last war. It draws attention to the chaos that will necessarily prevail 
in Europe and Asia after this war, the confusion at home and the kind 
of problems that will have to be solved. These are food and other relief 
and reconstruction problems, jobs to be done at home as well as abroad 
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and domestic and world activities that, for the good of us all, must be 
undertaken by the United Nations. 

Some of the chief patterns of organization are compared; the bene- 
fits and dangers of both regionalism and an overall world organization 
are clearly outlined. 

The book was sent to the publisher, obviously, before the tripower 
conference in Moscow and the succeeding conferences. It contends 
that a world council of the United Nations could do “what no other 
body can possibly do to bring together the opinions of all the chief 
nations in the world and out of them distill a world program reflecting 
a world viewpoint.” 

This, with its seven appendices, is a worth-while addition to the list 
of books on a post-war world—a book to be digested by a public which 


must back the peace. 
M.S. C. 


Russia AND Post-War Europe. By David J. Dallin. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1943. 230 pp., with index. $2.75. 


No one can fully understand Soviet Russia’s foreign policy as laid 
down and executed by Premier Stalin unless he has read this illuminat- 
ing volume which comes as a sequel to Dr. Dallin’s earlier work on the 
subject. 

Dr. Dallin—a Russian himself—does not impose any personal 
opinions or prejudices. He relies on the cumulative effect of the actual 
statements and acts of Stalin to make one realize the trend of Soviet 
Russia’s foreign policy. That trend does not promise greatly for the 
post-war organization and peace of Europe. Admiration for the heroism 
of the Russian people and for the achievement of the Russian Com- 
munists should not render one any the less discriminating in estimating 
the probable attitude of Rusia in the future reconstruction of Europe. 
This book has the key to the proper understanding of that attitude. 


P. M. B. 


A Suort History oF France. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 284 pp., maps, index. $2.75. 


Sir John Marriott has accomplished an almost impossible task in 
condensing into so little space the salient facts of his subject. It is 
definitely a political history, continually compared with British history 
with which it is so often interwoven. It also impinges upon our own 
past in many places. 

One could wish at times that more detail might have been given. 
However that would have extended the book too much for the author’s 
purpose, doubtless. 

The work’s special significance just now is that it provides a basis 
for understanding France politically. Perhaps it points to her probable 
development hereafter. 

M. S. C. 
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RESISTANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

New York, Harper & Bros, 1943. 322 pp. $3.50. 

China, alone among the nations, has borne the brunt of this war 
since its beginning. It was in 1931 that Japan invaded Manchuria, 
an event now seen to be a prelude to the war. It was July 7, 1937, that 
at Marco Polo Bridge near Peiping Japan opened fire on Chinese troops. 
Within ten days of that attack Chiang made his first speech at a gather- 
ing of Chinese leaders, at which time he declared China’s inflexible 
resistance to aggression. 

This address, in full, together with many others made by the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief during the seven years of war, are given in this 
volume. They are freshly translated for this collection as only a few 
have ever before been given in full in English. 

For many years to come these speeches by China’s great leader will 
be a record of the whole period of the war in the East. They will also be 
a record of one of the world’s great contemporary leaders, his belief 
in his people, in democracy and in the coming of world unity. 


M. S. C. 


THE ITALIAN CONCEPTION OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Angelo Piero 
Sereni. New York, Columbia University Press, 1943. 402 pp., with 
bibliography and index. $5.50. 

Professor Sereni has performed a notable service to the science of 
the law of nations and to the clearer understanding of Italian psychol- 
ogy by this extremely readable treatise. It is both scholarly and real- 
istic and should serve to awaken an enhanced respect for the leaders 


of thought in Italy. 
P. M. B. 


Asta Unspounp. A PATTERN FOR FREEDOM IN THE Far East. By Sydney 
Greenbie. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 393 
pp-, with index. $3.00. 

This is a refreshing factual book based on intimate personal experi- 
ence and gives a vivid picture of the governments, peoples, and policies 
of the Far East. It should be read to enable one better to form an 
intelligent opinion concerning the post-war policy of the United States 


in the Pacific. 
P. M. B. 


War Discovers Ataska. By Joseph Driscoll. Philadelphia, Lippincott 

Co., 1943. 352 pp., illus. $3.00 

Alaska, sometimes called the Achilles’ heel of our national defense, 
is still quite vaguely known in the rest of the United States. Here is 
a most readable book about that region, each chapter of which is a 
picturesque story of its own. The people, the industries, the air-men, 
the Alaska Highway all have their epics, aided by photographs. 

Last but not least the reader glimpses the abundance and mag- 
nificence of mountain, fjord and glacier scenery. The Alaska coast, 
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thinks Henry Gannett of the United States Geological Survey, is destined 
to become “the show place of the earth, and pilgrims not only from the 
United States but from far beyond the seas will throng in endless pro- 
cession to it. Its grandeur is more valuable than the gold or fish or the 
timber, for it will never be exhausted.” 


M. S. C. 


SHELTERING TREE. A STORY OF THE FRIENDSHIP OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON AND Amos Bronson Atcott. By Hubert H. Hoeltje. Dur- 
ham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1943. 199 pp., index, ill. $3.50. 


This book is a biography of a friendship between two dreamers of 
the last century, particularly as revealed in their own diaries and letters. 
It is also, incidentally, the story of the search for the absolute on the 
part of two men,—one so clear-eyed and realistic, the other, equally 
noble, but impractical and unstable. 

As a human study and as a study of New England philosophy for 
that period, the book is a fresh contribution to the thought of today. 


M. S. C. 


A Proressor aT Larce. By Stephen Duggan. New York, Macmillan, 
1943. 449 pp., index. $3.50. 


Dr. Duggan’s experiences as Director, since its organization, of the 
Institute of International Education amount to a first-hand history with 
running comment, of an effort to build up international understanding. 
The work of this important Institute and the travels of Dr. Duggan 
in its behalf, make very interesting reading. 

The chapter on the United States and the post-war world reveals 
the wide vision of this life-long educator in the international field. 


M. S. C. 


LaTIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STaTEs. By Graham Stuart. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. Pp. xii, 509). 


A fourth edition, thoroughly revised, of a standard text book for 
college use. 


CITIZEN, PLAN For Peace! By Merrill E. Bush and Others. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1944. 193 pp., index. $2.00. 


In this volume the participants in Temple University’s 1943 Institute 
for Postwar Planning suggest methods by which citizens can discuss 
and plan solutions to current problems. It is an excellent text to 
stimulate and give purpose to Public Opinion, which, on the last 
analysis, must stand back of any promising order, be it national or inter- 
national. 


M. S. C. 
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How To THinK AzpouTt War AND Peace. By Mortimer J. Adler. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1944. 307 pp. 


This is a conscientious approach to problems which are apparently 
unfamiliar to the author. His approach, unfortunately, is that of a 
political theorist rather than of a practical expert. His definitions of 
such basic factors as nationalism, anarchy, sovereignty, federation, and 
peace, are his own inventions and not generally accepted terms. The 
total result is somewhat disconcerting for the reader who may already 
have done some hard realistic thinking on the subject. It might be 
confusing and misleading for anyone who has not done much hard 
thinking. The best thing about the book is the author’s splendid 


idealism. 
P. M. B. 


Worwp Repustuic. By Charles A. Gill. Philadelphia, Dorrance & Co.. 
1943. 119 pp. $1.00. 


A brisk and cogent summary of the average man’s history from 
1500 B.C. to 1943, leading up to arguments for a world republic. 


M. S. C. 


Cuina HanpBook, 1937-1943. Compiled by the Chinese Ministry of In- 
formation. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 876 pp., index, map. $5. 


This is a full reference text on war-time China. It ranges from 
general information to chapters on the Kuomintang, China’s relations 
with other countries, economics, communications, agriculture and Chris- 
tian missions. A valuable appendix is “China’s Who’s Who.” A good 
index and folded map complete the Hand Book. 

M. S. C. 


INTERNATIONAL BEARINGS OF AMERICAN Po icy. By Albert Shaw. Bal- 
timore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 492 pp. with appendices and in- 
dex. $3.50. 

Probably no one has labored more sincerely and constantly for in- 
ternational peace and order than Albert Shaw, the distinguished publi- 
cist, who in his eighty-sixth year has given in this volume the results of 
his sage reflections concerning American foreign policy. They are de- 
serving of great respect. 

P. M. B. 


Unitep Nations AGREEMENTS. Edited by M. B. Schnapper. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 410 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a useful working reference text which compiles, under suit- 
able heads, the various official agreements between members of the 
United Nations. They will necessarily affect the after-war situation. 


M. S. C. 
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THE DaNuBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN ECONOMIC SPHERE. By Antonin 
Basch. New York, Columbia University Press, 1943. 265 pp., in- 
dex. $3.50. 


Between the Teutonic and Latin nations of west Europe and the 
Slavs in the east the frontier regions of the old Roman Empire have 
never yet found solutions for their social, political, and, especially, for 
their economic problems. Here is a book which treats of the economy 
of those Danubian states before and since the first world war. It is 
a clear statement, when one considers the confusion of races and ideals 
in those states. 

Most interesting of all are the last two chapters which discuss a 
program for the future. Various suggested plans for blocs and customs 
unions are compared in the light of the agricultural and industrial possi- 
bilities of the region. In any plan the author builds upon the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, and assumes that time and patience will be 
needed to bring about the solution of the problems of Germany and all 
the other states bordering on the Danube. 

M. S. C. 


CoLLective Security: THE Wuy anp How. By Joseph H. Ball. 
America Looks Ahead, Pamphlet Series, No. 9. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1943. 63 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Senator Ball, of Minnesota, one of the authors of the Ball-Hill- 
Burton-Hatch Senate Bill, No. 114, which was printed in WorLD AFFAIRS 
for June, 1943, here writes his views concerning certain future policies 
for the United States. Assuming that isolation, in its traditional sense, 
is no longer possible, he makes a cogent plea for some sort of Collective 
Security. There are several alternatives, as he sees it, open to this 
country, but he concludes that an international authority with at least a 
minimum of force at its command will be a necessity. Some of his 
arguments are open to modification, at least. But the book is a valuable 
short summary of the possibilities for peace. 

We like his suggestion that the food conference of the United Na- 
tions at Hot Springs may well set a pattern for the solution of many 
international problems. 

M. S. C. 


InDIAN CRISIS, THE BackcrounD. By John S. Hoyland. New York, 
Macmillan, 1943. 190 pp., index. $2.00. 


The British author of this book spent over fifteen years in India as 
an educational, social and religious worker. His book is apparently 
a wise and sympathetic survey of India—the land, the people and the 
possible future. 

M.S. C. 
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ISLANDS OF THE PaciFic. By Hawthorne Daniel. New York, Putnam’s, 
1943. 215 pp., index, maps. $2.50. 


The vast Pacific Ocean, so enormously greater in area than all the 
land masses and islands of all the seas, is dotted with many islands, 
itself. It is the lesser of these atolls and islands which Mr. Daniel 
describes in this book, moving from Hawaii clockwise in a great curve 
around the Pacific and returning by way of the Aleutian Islands. 

The author’s long interest in Natural History together with his ex- 
perience in editing and writing fit him eminently for a descriptive work 
of this sort. The book will prove a boon to the many who, because of 
the war, feel the need of information about those spots where so many 
American boys are now fighting. 


sc 





SOME RECOMMENDED READING ON POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


Peace by Power. By Lionel Gelber. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 


Post-War Worlds. By P. E. Corbeti. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1942. 


Problems of Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, New 
York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942. 

Conditions of Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. New York, Macmillan, 
1942. 

The Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 

World Order in Historical Perspective. By Hans Kohn. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 

A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. A symposium, Federal 
Council of Churches. New York. 

The Science of Peace. By Philip Marshall Brown. New York, Revell, 
1942. 

Agenda for a Postwar World. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1942. 

Prepare for Peace. By Henry W. Wriston. New York, Harper, 1941. 

The International Law of the Future (Library Edition), Division of 
International Law, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, 1944. 

Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh, Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution. 1942. 

Victory Is Not Enough. By Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. New York, 

W. W. Norton Co., 1942. 
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War and Peace in the Pacific. Report of the Mount Tremblant Confer- 
ence, Canada, 1942. Institute of Pacific Relations. 

A Time for Greatness. By Herbert Agar. Boston, Little, Brown, 1942. 

Towards an Abiding Peace. Robert M. Mclver. New York, Macmillan, 
1943. 

The Hope of a New World. By William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 

War and Peace Aims of the United Nations. Louise W. Holborn, 
Editor. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1943. 


Reprints from World Affairs, 


American Peace Society, Washington 


The Role of Religion in Postwar Reconstruction, Symposium on state- 
ments of religious organizations. March, 1943. 

Unity for Peace. Symposium of views of representatives in the United 
States of the British Commonwealth. September, 1943. 
(This symposium was reprinted in “International Conciliation” for 
March, 1944, published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, New York City.) 

Religion and the Postwar World. Symposium of views of leaders of 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants on the “Pattern for Peace,” Inter- 


faith declaration on World Peace. March, 1944. 





PERIODICALS 


United Nations Review, published every two months and War and Peace 
Aims, published twice a year, by the United Nations Information 
Office, New York City. 


Bulletin and other publications of The Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, POSTWAR PLANNING 


A Layman’s Program for Peace. Samuel S. Fels. Reprint from New 
York Times Magazine. Published by author, 1943. Free. 

What Should Germany Pay? Reprint from Fortune, February, 1944. 

A Psychological Blueprint for the Peace—Canada, U.S. A. New York, 
Council on Public Relations. By Edward L. Bernays. Toronto, 
Advertising and Sales Club. 1943. 

The International Bill of Rights and Permanent Peace Concordance. 
By Irving A. Isaacs. Boston, Twentieth Century Association. 1943. 
(3 Joy St.) 25 cents. 

Plan for Maximum Postwar Employment and Elimination of Depres- 
sions. Arthur G. Sherman. Detroit, Published by Author. 

Radio, After the War. John B. Whitton. Reprint from Foreign Affairs, 

Jan., 1944. New York, Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Shall It Be Century of the Common Man? or Century of Cartel Control? 
Addresses at People’s Lobby, Feb. 12, 1944. Washington, The 
People’s Lobby, 1944. 10 cents. 

Food for Europe After Victory, Planning Pamphlets No. 29. Washing- 
ton, National Planning Association, Jan., 1944. 25 cents. 

UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery. Planning Pamphlets No. 30-31. Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, Feb., 1944. 50 cents. 

Report on War and Postwar Adjustment Policies. Bernard M. Baruch 
and John M. Hancock. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, February 15, 1944. 

How to Win the Peace. A discussional outline with resource material. 
By Samuel S. Wyer and Roy A. Burkhart. Columbus, Ohio, First 
Community Church, Nov., 1943. 25 cents. Quantities of 10 or more 
15 cents. 

League of Nations. Economic and Financial Committees Report to 
The Council on the Work of the 1943 Joint Session. New York. 
Columbia University Press, International Documents Service. 50 
cents. 

Australia Looks to the Future. New York Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave. 1944. 

The Amazon; A New Frontier? Headline Series, Number 45. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1944. 25 cents. 

The International Law of the Future. By Thomas Raeburn White. 
Philadelphia, Penn., April, 1944. 

Draft Constitution of the United States of Europe. Introduction by 
Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi. 1944. Research Seminar for Eu- 
ropean Federation, New York University. 25 cents. 

Uniting the Nations: A Method of Balanced Representation. By Herbert 
F. Rudd. 1944. General Extension Service, University of New 
Hampshire. 5 cents. 

Helping the People to Help Themselves. The Story of the UNRRA. 
1944. United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 10 cents. 

Rural Youth; When Tomorrow Comes. A Discussion Guide. Washing- 
ton, Youth Section, American Country Life Association, 1944. 10 
cents. 

Postwar Problems of the Pacific and World Organization. A report of 
Four Institutes held on the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Inter- 

national Center, 1944. 25 cents. 























DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


MopeERN Worp Geocrapny. By Earl C. Case and Daniel R. Bergsmark, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943. Pp. x, 746. Illus., Maps, 
Charts. $2.20). 

A text book which aims “to give the student an understanding of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the various parts of the world 

as the home of man”; with chapters on Latin America, pp. 615 to 727. 


From WILDERNEss To Empire. A history of California, 1542 to 1900. 
By Robert Glass Cleland. (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1944. Pp. xii, 
388 xiv. IIlus., Maps, $4.00). 

The first volume of a popular and scholarly history of California, 
with five maps, 17 illustrations, and “list of desirable works on Calli- 
fornia.” 


Notes Hispanic. (New York: The Hispanic Society of America, 1943. 
Pp. vi, 138 Illus.) 
An annual volume devoted to art and craftsmanship of Spain and 
Portugal, prepared by the staff of The Hispanic Society of America; 
with excellent illustrations. 


THe Lanp oF LarFitte, THE Pirate. By Ray M. Thompson. Photo- 
graphs by Eugene Delcroix. Drawings by Tilden Landry. (Gretna, 
La: Jefferson. Parish Yearly Review, 1943. Pp. 128. Illus., Map. 
$2.00). 

A superbly illustrated account of the Bayeau Country and the his- 
torical characters who inhabited it a century ago. 


Il. NATIONAL PERIOD 


James Bowie. The life of a bravo. By C. LZ. Douglas. (Dallas: Banks 
Upshaw & Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 216. Illus. $2.00). 
The exciting story of an exciting frontiersman whose colorful career 
came to an end at the Alamo. 


History oF Mexican Literature. By Carlos Gonzales Pena. (Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 398. Illus. 
$4.00). 

A guide to four centuries of Mexican writing by a leading student 
of Mexican literature, excellently organized and presented. 


Latin America. An interpretation of main trends in its history. By 
Charles C. Griffin. (Ithica: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. 
96, 50 cents). 

An essay prepared for high school teachers so that they can 

“enliven and clarify significant aspects of the development of Latin 

America”; with poorly selected references and no index. 
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SYNARCHISM. “The Hope of Mexico’s Poor.” Edited by Alcuin Heibel. 
(St. Benedict, Oregon: Benedictine Press, 1943. Pp. 123. Illus., 
Charts. $1.00). 

A discussion of the origin and nature of synarchism by leaders in 

Mexican economic and social reforms; cempiled by a Catholic priest. 


RecuERDO LATINO-AMERICANO. (Memories of Latin America). Album 
Folk Songs for Voice and Piano. Compiled and arranged by /rma 
Labastille. (New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 1944. Pp. 
64. Illus.). 

Twenty-one selections by composers of Argentina, Chile, Cuba, 
Ecuador, and Peru, illustrating the “three dominant components whose 
fusion has produced Latin American music: the Indian, the African, 
and the Iberian”; with explanatory text and with words in Spanish and 


English. 


THE WonDERLAND—KEcuador. By Raphael V. Lasso. (New York: 

Alpha-Ecuador Pub., 1944. Pp. xvi, 296. Illlus., Maps). 

A timely general guide to Ecuadorian history, development, and 
civilization; with statistical tables, numerous photographs, and an exten- 
sive bibliography. 

I Livep with Latin Americans. By John L. Storhm. (Chicago: Wilcox 

& Follett Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 377. Illus., Maps. $2.00). 

An appreciative and understanding report on a twenty-five thousand 
mile mule-back trip through much of the back country of Latin Amer- | 
ica; illustrated with 176 photographs. | 


Hl. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


LaTIN AMERICA AND THE WORLD’s STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. Prepared 
by Ryland W. Crary. (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 120. 
Illus., Maps. 68 cents). 
A unit study for secondary school students; well illustrated, but 

prepared without adequate knowledge of the materials available at the 

high school level. 





THE Lanp Divivep. A history of the Panama Canal and other Isthmian 

Canal Projects. By Gerstle Mack. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1944. Pp. xvi, 650 and xxxiv, Maps, Illus. $6.00). 

A full-length scholarly history embracing all of the facts and factors t 
concerning the rise, development, and consummation of the canal ideas 
and projects in America from earliest days to the present; with excellent 
maps and illustrations. 


THE AMERICAS AND TomorROW. By Virginia Prewett. (Philadelphia: é 
The Blackiston Co., 1944. Pp. 292. $3.00). 1 
A synthesis of Latin American history and international relations, ! 


with special emphasis on United States relations with Latin America 
since 1933 and on the necessity of continued continental cooperation 
after the war. 
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IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Latin AMERICA IN SOCIAL AND Economic TRAnsiTIon. (Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 104. $1.00). 
Proceedings of a conference containing papers by Richard F. Beh- 

rendt, Michel Pijoan, Donald D. Brant, Stuart Cuthbertson, Erna Fer- 

gusson, and George I. Sanchez. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Economic GEoLocy oF SouTH America. By Joseph 
T. Singewald, Jr. (New York: The Geological Society of America, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. vi, 80 cents). 
An excellent bibliography containing items classified by countries 

and arranged by dates of publications; published as Special Papers 

number 50 of the Society. 

A TENTATIVE GuIpE TO HistorIcAL MATERIALS ON THE SPANISH Bor- 
DERLANDS. By Francis Borgia Steck. (Philadelphia: The Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, 1943. Pp. 106. Map). 

An extremely useful annotated and classified list of books and 
articles by an authority on the subject. 


V. ADULT FICTION 


THE Perrect Wire. Translated from the Spanish of Friar Luis de 
Leén. By Alice P. Hubbard. (Denton: Texas State College for 
Women, 1943. Pp xxxvi, 102). 

The translation of a book by a Spanish lyric poet, first published 
in 1583, written in the “form of a series of expositions or brief homilies, 

on the several verses of the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, 10-31.” 


CanaPE—VERT. By Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin. 
Translated by Edward Laroque Tinker. (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1944. Pp. xxviii, 225. Illus. $2.50). 

A fascinating picture of primitive Haitian peasant life and thought, 
by two Haitian brothers. 


Vi. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, 
AND DICTIONARIES 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND Composition. By Francis V. Barton 
and James A. Cuneo. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 
232. Maps. $1.65). 

An adequate “review of essential Spanish Grammar and a useful 
training in practical, non-literary written and spoken Spanish.” 


SEE AND Say SpanisH. By A. W. Belmont. (Los Angeles: Privately 
printed, 1943. Pamphlets and Cards). 

A method of self-instruction through learning Spanish sentences 
and vocabulary by the use of five hundred individual cards containing 
words, expressions, etc. 

ANTOLOGIA DE LA LiTERATURA Mexicana. Introduccién, selecciones, y 
critica de Carlos Castillo. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1944. Pp. xvi, 424. $3.50). 


A panorama of Mexican composition by forty-one Mexican authors 
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from Cortés to the present day, presented in Spanish; with brief bio- 
graphical and critical notes and an excellent bibliographical appendix. 


ENGINEERS’ DicTIoNARY. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1944. Pp. viii, 423). 
A timely, helpful, and practical dictionary based upon twenty-five 
years of accumulated, cooperative effort. 


PORTUGUESE AT SicHT. By Alexander Gode. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1943. Illus. Pp. 100. $1.50). 
A simplified method of teaching Portuguese by the use of “the device 
of close integration of word and pictures”; illustrated by Edgard Cirlin. 


Contos po BrasiL. Edited by D. Lee Hamilton and Ned Carey Fahs. 
(New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944. Pp. xvi, 332. Maps. $2.00). 
A Portuguese reader with 16 stories from modern Brazilian authors; 
with an extensive vocabulary. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Holmes and J. E. Hernandez. 
(New York: American Book Co., 1943. Pp. xx, 223. Illus. $1.50). 
A beginning basic text in Spanish for both grammar and reading; 
well illustrated with line drawings. 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. By Gregory La Grone. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 220, lv. Maps. $1.40). 
An attempt in thirty lessons to “give the student a conversational 

grasp of Spanish and an ability to say what he is most likely to be 

required to say in any ordinary conversation with a Spanish-speaking 
person.” 


Visiramos LA HaBana. A conversational reader. By Selma Borston 
Seps. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xvi, 207. Illus. Map). 
A reader for students who have mastered basic Spanish, depicting 
in an understanding way the people, land, and civilization of Cuba. 


CUENTOS DEL Sur. Edited with notes, questions and vocabulary by 
Alberto Vazquez. (New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1944. Pp. 
viii, 248. $2.00). 

An anthology of 12 popular short stories dealing with Spanish- 

American life by well known contemporary authors from Argentina, 

Chile, and Uruguay; for second year Spanish students. 


VII. CHILDREN’S STORIES 


THE Two Eactes. By Maria Christina Chambers. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1943. Pp. 176. Illus. $2.00). 
A sympathetic and understanding book about Mexico for young 
people dealing with colorful peons and simple village life; illustrated 
by Susanne Suba. 


Crazy WeaTHER. By Charles L. McNichols. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Pp. vi, 195. $2.00). 
The effects of the peculiar weather of the Colorado River Valley on 
a fourteen year old boy, and the story of his adventures among the 
natives of that area. 
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New UNIVERSITY IN ALASKA 

The University of Kodiak has been organized and is functioning 
under almost insurmountable difficulties in the Alaskan Sector to meet 
the needs of navy personnel stationed in an area completely lacking 
intellectual or recreational facilities. 


LANGUAGE STUDY GROWING IN THE UNITED STATES 

Americans, once the most resolutely monolingual of all peoples, are 
now energetically acquiring a secondary language, according to recent 
reports. Spanish seems to be the first favorite, but since the defense of 
Stalingrad Russian has risen to second place, with French further down 
the list. 


AMERICAN YOUTH IN HicH SCHOOLS 

Since 1900 the percentage of youths between fourteen and seventeen 
enrolled in American secondary schools has increased from 11 per cent 
to 73 per cent. In 1946 we had more than 21 million High School 
graduates and nearly four million college graduates living. 


Works or Art Come Out oF Hipine 

As an indication of approaching peace and security we learn of the 
return to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, of some 
15,000 of its works of art which had been removed from the city for 
safe-keeping when the United States entered the war. 


RussIAN AND AMERICAN SHARE Honors 

The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, lately awarded its highest 
medals for scientific achievement to two men. They were Dr. William 
David Coolidge, Vice President and Director of Research of the General 
Electric Company and Dr. Peter Kapitza, Director of the Institute for 
Physical Problems of the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. The Institute 
made ten other awards in science. 


CURRENCY STABILIZATION PLANS 

Under the leadership of the Treasury Department of the United 
States, technicians of this and thirty other countries kave worked out 
a set of basic principles for the stabilization of Currencies within which 
a plan can be developed with minimum complications. Speaking on 
April 2, Mr. Hull, Secretary of State, said, “If such programs can be 
put into operation before the end of the war, we will save much time in 
the task of bringing about domestic and world wide prosperity when 
hostilities cease and immeasurably strengthen the prospects for an en- 
during peace.” 
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Peace Patroi PLAN OF SECRETARY KNOX 

Before his death, Secretary of the Navy, Knox, had outiined a plan 
to distribute responsibility among the American, British and Russian 
forces for patrolling the seas and air after the war until such time as a 
permanent method of preserving peace has been established by the 
United Nations. The plan was presented at the Quebec conference and 
later enthusiastically received by the British Admiralty. 


New CENTER FOR TRAINING IN TROPICAL MEDICINE 

Columbia University announces a plan to establish at its School of 
Medicine a world training center for tropical medicine. Such a center 
will have added importance after the war. 


ALLIED EpucaTors CONFER 

Returning from the conference of United Nations ministers of edu- 
cation lately held in London, Congressman Fulbright, chairman of the 
American delegation reported “The discussions of the delegation with 
representatives of other nations were based on the proposition that free 
and unrestricted interchange between the peoples of the world of ideas 
and knowledge and unrestricted education are essential to the preserva- 
tion of security and peace.” 


CATHEDRAL AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL CENTER FOR COVENTRY 

As an essential part of the plan for rebuilding Coventry Cathedral 
an interdenominational Christian Center is planned, with its own chapel 
adjoining the Cathedral and through this Center Anglican and Free 
Church leaders will cooperate to serve the whole community. 


Books ACROSS THE SEA 

Hundreds of Britishers, from youngsters to some of the foremost 
educational leaders, recently inspected books written and illustrated by 
American High School students to explain American life to children 
of other lands. Twelve British books were exhibited along with those 
from America. All books will later be sent for exhibition in the United 
States. Both the American and British books contained work of very 
high quality, though they were different in type, the American contain- 
ing more original short stories, plays, radio “features,” etc., while the 
British included a remarkably fine collection of line drawings, original 
water colors, woodcuts and other examples of their work in art. 


FREE PRESS FOR FRANCE 

Henri Bonnet, Commissioner for Education of the French Committee 
of National Liberation proposes a really free press to begin with the 
landing of the Allies. To this end he suggests that the new press be 
founded on the underground publications which have been called “the 
first sincere press in France for years,” and which greatly contrasts, 
says Bonnet, with the mercenary press of pre-war days. 
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INTERNATIONAL BILL oF RIGHTS 

Promulgation of an International Bill of Rights as a means of main- 
taining lasting peace has been recommended by the faculty committees 
of forty-four colleges, reporting to the Universities Committee on Post- 
war International Problems, it was recently announced. Freedom of 
expression and of religion were placed at the top of the list of rights to 
be protected. 


A. F. or L. ON PEACE 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor issued 
in April a thoughtful statement on the “Basis of Lasting Peace.” Part 
1, entitled “Guiding Principles” contains 7 points; Part 2, “Program” 
has two major points and Part 3, “Justice,” has four points. 


War’s Cost Nears a TRILLION DoLLars 

The estimated financial cost to the belligerent governments of the 
present war already approaches one trillion dollars. Statisticians point 
out that the cost to Germany and her allies, including loot, which will 
have to be accounted for, is about the same as the financial cost of the 
war to the United Nations. 


WomEN IN Halt 
A recent constitutional amendment gives Haitian women the right 
to occupy elective or appointive posts as members of Congress, mayors, 


diplomats or other public officers. Minimum age for feminine office 
holders is fixed at 30 years. 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGES 

Ten American republics are now joined by international bridges 
and another is under construction. The bridges link the United States 
and Mexico, Mexico and Guatemala, E] Salvador and Honduras, Colom- 
bia and Ecuador, Brazil and Ecuador. 


DEMOCRACY FOR BRAZIL 

President Vargas told a press conference lately that after the war 
Brazilians would have the opportunity to choose their own democratic 
representative government. 


HicHway PROBLEMS IN THE AMERICAS 

On the invitation of Peru, the other American republics will send 
delegates to Lima for the fifth Pan American Highway Congress, July 
15-24. The Congress will discuss not only technical questions of the 
highway, but administrative plans, dissemination of information and 
postwar highway problems. 


PosTWAR PLANS FOR PEACE OuT OF GERMAN “UNDERGROUND” 

A ten-point manifesto issued from within Germany by a secret meet- 
ing of Germans of many political colorings has succeeded in reaching 
England. Beginning with “immediate cessation of hostilities,” the points 
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go on to demand the punishment of Hitler and his followers and forma- 
tion of a democracy with freedom of speech and assembly. 


Fijt PLANS FoR HEALTH 

A large plan for health covering the western and southern Pacific 
has been prepared by the Fijian government which is now seeking the 
cooperation of other governments. Britain is asked for a contribution 
from her Colonial Development Fund; American Samoa and New 
Zealand have already shared the cost of a nurses’ training center and 
leper hospital. The British Solomon Islands and Ellice Islands will 
also be served by this new plan for health. 


‘STUDIES FOR INDONESIANS 

Indonesians living on islands north of Australia, must learn about 
the rest of the world and be prepared to take a place in it, says Raden, 
Mas Roeslan. The Raden has been trained in Australia for the work 
of civil administrator in unoccupied Netherlands New Guinea. Studies 
in which both Indonesians and Dutch students shared included the 
study of native customary law, the Mohamedan religion, ethnology, 
tropical economy and international law. 





NOTICE 


Discussion groups interested in international problems are welcome 
to use the conference room of the American Peace Society when it is 
not otherwise occupied. This room is on the third floor of 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Make appointments with the office secretary 
hetween the hours of 9:30 and 12 A.M. (Telephone National 7409.) 




















AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


President's Annual Report, 1943-1944 
Given at Annual Meeting, May 25, 1944 


AW may be silent during war, but the American Peace Society may 

not be silent. On this one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of 

its founding, the Society still confidently proclaims its faith in the ulti- 

mate establishment of that tranquillity of order which is to be found 

through justice. Like the Prince of Orange, it remains “tranquil amidst 
the stormy waves” —tranquillis saevis in undis. ~ 

The policy of the Society has been to cooperate sympathetically with 
all groups and persons working towards the same end, namely, the resto- 
ration of peace and the reconstruction of world order on a sound and 
durable basis. 

The main interest of the Society during the past year has been the 
editing and promotion of WorLD AFFAIRS as a magazine concentrating 
on all aspects of postwar organization and reconstruction. It has pub- 
lished four symposiums of considerable importance: Anglo-American 
Collaboration, The Role of Religion in Postwar Reconstruction, The 
Pattern for Peace, and Postwar Colonial Responsibilities. Many re- 
prints have been widely circulated, and the one on Anglo-American 
Collaboration has been republished in International Conciliation. When 
it may be found possible to employ a paid managing editor, WorLD 
Arrairs should rapidly achieve a leading place in this special field. 

The Society has continued to serve as a center for the exchange of 
information. Its convenient and attractive conference room has been 
made available to various groups, such as a Round Table on Colonial 
Affairs participated in by representatives of the main Colonial Powers. 

Your President desires to express his firm conviction that the So- 
ciety should be prepared to enlarge considerably its horizon of interest. 
Our aim is not a negative one to prevent wars, but to construct the basis 
for a sound international order. 

Peace is indivisible. It does not emanate from governments but 
from peoples. This has been called a “People’s War.” There must like- 
wise be a People’s Peace. Tranquillity of order results from the sum 


total of human relationships. If men and women cannot agree to live 
justly and peaceably in their own homes and in their communities; if 
employer and employees wage an uncreasing and undeclared war; if 
racial hatreds are fostered; if religious denominations are antagonistic; 
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all this can only conduce to general unrest, disunity and demoralization. 


The time has arrived when, in the opinion of your President, this 
Society should boldly proclaim its mission to labour for justice and 


peace in every field of human relationships. It is truly a peace Society 


in the widest and the deepest sense. It should prepare for an increas- 
ingly important service in behalf of the welfare of all human society. 
It must remain serene and strong among all the vicissitudes of war and 
peace, confident that we will have God’s blessing if we remain faithful. 


Puitie MARSHALL Brown 


SEEDS 


Ah, who shall say 

What vast expansions shall be ours that day? 

What transformations of this house of clay, 

To fit the heavenly mansions and the light of day? 


Ah, who shall say? 


But this we know— 

We drop a seed into the ground, 

A tiny, shapeless thing, shrivelled and dry, 
And, in the fulness of its time, is seen 

A form of peerless beauty, robed and crowned 
Beyond the pride of any earthly queen, 

Instinct with loveliness, and sweet and rare 
The perfect emblem of its Maker’s care. 


This from a shrjvelled seed?— 
Then may man hope indeed! 
Joun OXxENHAM. 





